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Mission Day-schools for the Chinese.* 


BY REV. D. N. LYON, SOOCHOW. 


aT is important in all departments of missionary effort that there 

should be a good beginving. The day-school bears a relation 

to our general work of evangelization very like that of the 
mountain rivulet to the great river. It is one of the sources that go 
to make up the volume of Christian influence that some day is going 
to swéep away all the driftwood of superstition and idolatry from this 
land. Being the foundation of all educational work, and the fountain 
of supplies for higher education, the management of day-schools be- 
comes a most important matter for missionaries to consider. , 

The note that is struck in the primary school will be the key- 
note of all subsequent training. Day-schools as an evangelizing agency 
have been too lightly esteemed, and so a careless, siipshod way of 
carrying them on has tended to bring them into disrepute. There 
are many reasons why day-schools may be expected to yield good 
results if properly conducted and persevered in. 

(1). They are a thoroughly Chinese institution, and as such are 
not liable to be objected to as foreign agencies foisted upon the 
people against their long established customs. 

(2). In many parts of China they are the only means of obtain- 
ing an education. 

(3). ‘They afford an admirable means of spreading a knowledge 
of the Gospel among the masses of the people and of opening new 
places to Gospel effort. 

(4). They enavle us to reach the children at the earliest or 
formative period of their lives, whilst they at the same time with- 
draw the children, for a large portion of each day, from the influence 
of heathen surroundings. 

* Read before the Soochow Literary and Missionary Association, Nov, 5th, 1896, 
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(5). They are less expensive than boarding-schools, and not 
open to the objection that naturally lies against the latter that they 
train the pupils to ideas of dependence on the church for support. 

(6). They store the minds of children with Christian truth that 
may some time germinate and bear fruit in renewed lives. 

(7). They are recruiting camps for candidates for higher educa 
tion, if such education be desirable. 

(8). They form a nucleus, around which a Christian congre- 
gation may be gathered. 

(9). If, as is often the case in small villages, they supplant the 
heathen schools entirely, it gives Christianity a leading place in that 
neighborhood. 

(10). They supply a felt need, especially in the country distriets. 
Schools in villages of from one to two hundred people are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. ‘Thousands of children will grow up in 
complete illiteracy unless we give them this opportunity to learn, 

For these and other reasons that may suggest themselves to 
us we may well consider the question how we may occupy this field 
of Christian influence in the most effective manner. It is to be 
taken for granted that our efforts in this direction should be in the 
line of a distinctly Christian education. To expend the money given 
for the evangelization of heathen peoples, in merely secular education, 
the gifts of the Church. Our day-schools therefore must be dis- 
tinctly Christian schools. 


is a desecration of sacred funds and a criminal misappropriation of 


In order to this, the first requisite is that we have 
CuristiaAN Teachers. 

By this we do not mean simply members of the Church. But we 
do mean men or women who have the love of God and of souls as their 
governing motive in teaching. It is a mistaken idea that a man who 
is not fit for much else is fit to teach a school. The children come to 
us at the most formative period of life, and the importance of a teach- 
er’s example and influence at this period cannot be over-estimated. 

In beginning work in new fields it may uot be possible to have 
Christian teachers. 

The rule should not be a hard and fast one, as it may be better 
to begin with a heathen teacher rather than not to begin atall. With 
the present low standard of piety, among Chinese Christians it is 
not always easy to draw the line as between an indifferent Christian 
and a moral heathen. Where the school can be under the daily 
supervision of the foreign missionary a respectable heathen may be 
used with safety and profit. ‘There is hope in such cases that the 
teacher may himself become a Christian. Three heathen teachers 
in our Svochow schools have thus been brought into the Church. 
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But where there cannot be that close oversight the teacher 
should by all means be a Christian, and one whose conscience 
will whip him up to the faithful discharge of his duties as before 
God, whether the foreigner is in sight or not. I was much grati- 


‘) 


fied not long ago, when I made an untimely eall on one of our 
day-schools, to find them having morning prayers, the teacher read. 
ing a chapter sentence by sentence, and the whole school of little 
pupils repeating it after him. Another missionary made a like un- 
expected call at another school and found the nominally Christian 
teacher teaching the children to gamble. 

It has been the custom in many parts of the mission field to 
put Christian graduates of the boarding-schools in charge of 
day-schools as a sort of preparatory training for some more advanced 
work, This plan has been found to work badly for the teachers as 
well as for the schools. It would be better to select such as have 
a desire to make teaching their profession and put them under 
experienced teachers as assistants (the schools being enlarged to 
give them plenty to do), and then advance them to take charge of 
separate schools, when they have shown themselves competent. 
Other novices could then be brought in to fill their places under the 
older teachers. The present system works badly, because the boy 
tukes to the school as a make-shift, and not with a view to making it 
a success Whatever teachers are employed we cannot yet dispense 
with close supervision. Day-schools will not run themselves. 

Second.—We must teach 

Curistian, Not HratHen Books. 

There are several practical questions that ought to be settled in 
the minds of all primary educators in Chinas They are largely 
questions of fact on which, I venture to say, a good deal of ignorance 
prevails, (1). What books are taught in heathen day-schools ? (2). 
Which of these are so free from idolatry and superstition as to be 
considered harmless? (3). Which are positively heathenish and to 
be avoided? (4). How much time is given in our mission day- 
schools to teaching these heathen books ? 

After learning about 1000 characters from square slips of red paper 
the Chinese pupil is required to memorize the ‘ ‘T'rimetrical Classic,” 
the “Book of Chinese Family Names,” the “ Thousand Character 
Ode” and the *‘ Youth’s Book of Poetry.” Though the curriculum 
differs somewhat in different places this is the one most Common. 

I. The Trimetrical Classic (= "%% #8). 

This was originally prepared by Wang Peh-‘eu, of the Song 
dynasty, about a thousand years ago, but has been more or less 
changed to suit the whims of different editors, The edition used in 


Soochow is edited by Dzi Z-nyih in Nang-hyi's reign (1666). 


5 
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The common text, with interpolations, is given in Doolittle’s Hand. 
book, page 364, with a translation in English by Dr. Bridgeman. 
There are serious objections to this book as a text-book for Christian 
schools. ; 

1st.—It declares that man’s nature, as he is born into the world, 
is good, aud that it only becomes bad by lack of, or improper, 
training. 

The declaration that in the beginning man’s nature was good 
can only be true of man as originally created, and not of man as 
now born into the world. The doctrine of human depravity needs no 
better proof than China herself, which, in spite of all her boasted 
education, is becoming worse and more corrupt every generation. 

2nd.—lIt declares that heaven, earth and man are the three 
great powers of the universe. Here we have the root and foundation 
of that materialism that dominates Chinese thought and ignores 
God, who is the only real power in the universe. 

3rd.—lIt states that water, fire, wood, metal and earth are the 
five elements. Yet we know that none of these are elements, but are 
themselves composed of elements in different modes of combination. 

4th,—Of the five so-called cardinal virtues 





humaneness, justice, 
propriety, wisdom and truthfulness—propriety and wisdom are 
acquisitions rather than virtues, while love, the sum of all virtues, 
is omitted. 

dth.—The so-called five relations and ten righteous duties 
ignore the highest relation of all, viz., that of man to God. 

6th.—The enumeration of the classical, historical and poetical 
books of China as the course of study through which the pupil 
must plod his weary way, in order to attain literary eminence and 
official emoluments, is both discouraging to the beginner, and also 
gives him an undue conception of the importance of the heathen 
books. Should these heathen compositions be given so prominent 
a place in the minds of the children we are trying to train up to be 
Christian witnesses for the truth of God ? 


Il, The * Book of Family Names” (FR 3 HE). 

This was compiled by Wang Pu-seng, a Hangchow scholar, who 
flourished at the beginning of the Song dynasty. It is a list of the 
family names in common use in China. The Chinese name ,of the 
book would seem to indicate that there were originally only one 
hundred such names. Others were added from time to time till 
now it contains 408 single and 30 double names. The commentary 
by Mr. Dzi Z-nyih, of Kang-hyi’s reign, attempts to trace these to the 
place where the families originated. Some of them are placed as 
far back as three thousand years ago. 
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The characters are arranged in lines of eights, the last ones 
being made to rhyme as nearly as possible, so as to facilitate 
memorizing. No regard is had for the sense, So no objection can 
be urged agaiust its teaching, except the very serious one that it 
does not teach anything. A large number of the characters are 
those ia common use in present day literature. Why should not 
these be wrought into a form that would convey some sense, or 
even nonsense, to the learner, rather than this’dry jumble of 
meaningless sounds ? 

The remainder, that are only used as names, could be put 
together in a list by themselves, to be imposed as a task 


c 


upon 
refractory pupils instead of the more humane punishment with the 
ferule. 


LIT. The “Thousand Character Classic” (FF =} ZH). 


A review of this was given at a former meeting of the associa- 
tion, from which a few extracts may be given, with a view to having 
a complete conception of the primary books used in heathen day- 
schools. 


“The Emperor Wu-ti, of the Liang dynasty (A. D. 502—517) 
had a collection of 1000 characters, which he used in teaching 
beginners, ‘These were written on separate tablets, something after 
the manner of the Fong-kw:e-z characters on red slips of paper used at 
the present time. Finding then difficult to memorize in this form he 
gave them into the hands of one of his teachers to arrange in the 
form of anode. This teacher, a man by the name of Chow Hyin-dz, 
took them to his home, and because of the urgency of the king’s 
command wrought one whole night and completed the ode. When 
he came with his work the next morning the Emperor found that 
Chow’s hair and beard had turned white through the extreme mental 
strain of the night. He was liberally rewarded with promotion.” 

In reviewing the book, and attempting to translate it, some 
objectionable passages were found. 

(1). The opening sentence says: ‘“ Heaven is black and earth 
yellow, and the universe is a vast wilderness.” The commentary says 
this refers to the beginning or opening of heaven and earth. This 
vagueness is in striking contrast with the lst verse of Genesis, “ In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 

(2). The voluptuous description of the imperial harem, with 
its numerous concubinage, as implying the entire approval of 
polygamy, is, from the standpoint of Christ’s teachings, decidedly 
objectionable. 

(3). So also is the teaching of ancestral worship in the 14th 
and 15th lines from the end, “Sons of the real wife are the proper 
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heirs, and should offer the yearly sacrifices with prostrations, and 
worship with fear and trembling.” 

Filial piety is given the first place in the moral teaching 
of this primer. It is the beginning of wisdom and the sure road to 
official emolument, and so usurps the place that ought to be given 
to the fear of God and the keeping of His commandments. 

I VY, The on Boys’ Book of Poetry Me (ih it iz ). 

This is a book of 96 lines of 10 characters each. The three 
books above mentioned all have commentaries, but this has only the 
text without note or preface, or even date. 

So I have been unable to learn when or by whom it was written. 
I have translated it in order to find out what are its teachings, 
I find that it is largely a eulogium on Chinese learning with its 
pleasures and emoluments. A few quotations here and there will 
show its spirit and aim. 

“The Emperor wants heroic men, and so teaches his children 
letters. All other things are low-cast; only study is exalted. 
Children and youth should learn diligently, because learning makes 
the man, ‘The crimson and purple-robed grandees of the palace are 
all men of scholarly attainments. If from childhood you learn 
much, your whole life will be elevated. (You may say), ‘Other men 
carry daggers in their bosoms, but my sword is my pen.’ 

The general and statesman have no posterity. 

Boys must make their own mark. 

Learning is the best personal adornment. 

The scholar is the pearl of the feast chamber. 

When the ruler seeks for ministers of state he must use the 
educated. 

‘lo leave your son a basket of gold is not to be compared to 
teaching him a single classic. 

If you want some day to have audience with the Emperor you 
must first make your bow to the examining commissioner. 

Have a high and noble purpose. Let your life be the door to 
faithfulness and filial piety. As an official you will be a minister of 
state, and as competitor attain the first rank. 

The palace is grand and lofty; its avenues are resplendent with 
glory. Winds and clouds meet together in the home of artcient 
Emperors and princes. Light of sun and moon display the virtue 
of heaven. Hills and rivers enrich the king’s palace. There is a 
peace which can never be recompensed. 

But you must first learn the books of all ages. After long 
drought the showers are sweet. In strange places you will meet with 


old friends. 
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It will be a bridal night that announces your literary success. 
The whole earth pulsates with light aud motion. A flash of glory 
fills the eye afresh, A single acanthus breaks up the winter, and 
the revolving worlds bring back the spring. The willow takes her 
robe of green. The peach blossoms reflect red in the wine-cup. 

Every day you are intoxicated with the breezes of spring. 
A few drops of rain, and then it pours. One little cold spell finishes 
up the winter... .. The leaves of three autumns have decayed in 
order to bring forth the spring flowers. In the 2nd and 3rd moons 
we laugh at the winds, The green of the gardeus is reflected in the 
deep waters. Flowers open with snow-white fragrance. A dash of 
rain streams down, The drops are bewitching asa maiden’s face. 
What can compare with the scent of flowers? What color so pretty 
as the peach bloom ? 

A fair face is sufficient to overturn an empire. [amilies increase 
in wealth and attain the rewards of office, and flowers lose their 
charm. 

Tn the sunny nook of the wall a sprig of plum defies the cold 
and blooms forth. You see it from a distance, and might call it 
snow but for the fragrance borne to you by the breeze. The strong 
heart bears the cold of years, seek out the life-long friend. Is it 
possible to live without the superior man? Mutual affection bears 
the frosts of time. Where spring breezes are moving daily peace 
is secured. 

Spring waters flood the rivers. Summer clouds rest on the 
peaks. In the fall months the sun is bright and glorious. In winter 
the mountains are adorned only with pines. Poetry, wine, musie, 
chess and visitors, wind, flowers, snow, moon and heaven,—these are 
the heritage of people of wealth and leisure. When they have nothing 
else to do they worship the gods and genii, or entertain a passing 
guest, or chat familiarly with scholars in the library, or plant the 
Pheenix bamboo in the garden, or raise gold fish in the pond. 

In spring ramble in the green fields, 

In summer enjoy the lotus ponds, 

In autumn drink their yellow wine, 

In winter hum verses to beautiful snow.” 

From the above extracts you will see that this primer is highly 
poetical, both in form and thought. The chief objection to it is that 
it makes learning aud official promotion the chief end of man. This 
is the highest aim and ambition that Chinese teachers can set 
before their pupils. The flippant way in which it speaks of religion, 
as something to be attended to when we have nothing else to do, is 
very bad indeed. 

The devout idolater is nearer the kingdom of heaven than the 
atheistic Confucianist. 
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There is a second volume of this boys’ book of poetry that is 
evidently written by a different author and is more modern. 

It is chiefly taken up with the ordinary platitudes on filial piety. 
I am told that this is seldom studied in the day-schools, 

We are ready now for the third requisite for our mission day- 
schools, viz., a more civilized and 

Curistran Meruop or TEeacurna. 

This involves the necessity of preparing a new set of primary 
text books. 

We cannot ignore the fact that we have to teach the children 
to read an antiquated and cumbrous language, made up of separate 
and distinet characters, which have little or no grammatical relations. 
The child must learn about 6000 of these ideographs before he can 
read ordinary books with facility. What is the best method of 
accomplishing this end? The Chinese method is only partially sue- 
cessful. They put the child to memorizing the characters by what 
may be called the mechanical process. 

Children learn to memorize whole volumes without knowing the 
meaning of a single character. This, in the case of those who only 
remain two or three years in school, is time almost completely thrown 
away. They can pronounce a few characters at sight, but know 
nothing of their meaning, and are only a very little better off than 
those who have never studied. The readiness with which Chinese 
children memorize has deceived many of us into thinking that all 
we need to do is to put the books in their hands and have them com. 
mit them to memory. We count the number of pages recited at 
the examination as so much learned, but if we take the child up 
and ask him to explain anything we find the mind a blank. The 
child has only memorized the succession of sounds from the teacher 
much as the singer learns a piece of music. 

It seems to me that where foreigners undertake educational 
work they should inaugurate a more intelligent method of teaching. 

The common school teacher in America is sometimes spoken of 
as one who is ‘“‘teaching young minds how to shoot.” The word 
educate means to “lead forth,” “to develop.” It is supplying the 
young mind with nourishment in a form that may be digested and 
assimilated. One intelligent idea implanted is worth more than a 
mouth’s cramming with fossilized hieroglyphics. Still the question 
comes popping up like an air-ball thrust under the water, “How 
can we teach those six thousand letters of the Chinese alphabet?” 

Can we not combine the intelligent with the mechanical process, 
so that while the child is learning the ideograph he may at the 
same time have an idea of its meaning? Something like the kin- 
dergarten system for beginners in Chinese schools would be of great 
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advantage. We must teach them to think, and in order to this much 
oral instruction is needed. The characters may be arranged so as 
to teach some important truth—physical, moral or spiritual. In 
order to teach Chinese their own language in an intelligent and 
Christian way I believe it is absolutely necessary that a set of pri- 
mary books should be prepared under Christian auspices. These 
should be in easy Wén-/i or pure colloquial. The native primary 
books, as we have seen by the foregoing review, are all in high 
Wén-li. Some of them the teachers themselves do not understand. 
They say that these books were not made to be understood, but to 
be memorized. No attempt is made to add to the pupil’s knowledge 
of the practical things of life. The world of nature around him, 
and the more mysterious world of nature within, are closed volumes 
that are supposed to be of no advantage to the Chinese student, whose 
only aim is to learn to write the stereotyped essay required to enter 
the ranks of literary competitors. In the line of reform a beginning 
was made many years ago by Dr. Martin, by issuing the Christian 
San-z-kyin and two thousand Character Classic, the first of which 
has been extensively used in day-schools. These have the same 
objection as to style as the native books. 

The Rev. H.C. DuBose, 1).D., has given us the Gospel Thousand 
Character Ode, which has scarcely had time to assert its claims as a 
book for permanent use. 

These primary books need not be exclusively confined to reli- 
gious subjects, but should be pervaded by a Christian spirit. A 
little astronomy, geography or history might be put into them. 
Natural history would be a fruitful field from which to draw much 
useful knowledge. Those who are engaged in preparing a secular 
literature for the Chinese would do well to read or re-read an 
article on that subject in the “Records of the First General Con- 
ference of Protestant Missionaries” (1877) by the Rev. W. A. P. 
Martin, D.D., LL.D. 

He truly says, “Such literature is to be leavened with religion, 
as the atmosphere is impreguated with ozone; not as an extraneous 
element, but as something evolved from itself, endowed with a 
higher energy and enhancing its salutary influence. So far, how- 
ever, is the secular literature of the most favored nations of 
Christendom from realizing our ideal in point of purity and 
spiritual elevation that we sometimes doubt the propriety of calling 
it Christian. But bring it into comparison with the literature of a 
heathen people and mark how it glows with the warm light of a 
higher world. The sentiment of the brotherhood of mankind, the 
sense of duty which extends to the minutest affairs of daily life and 
inspires the sublimest achievements of heroism, the idea of rights as 
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correlative to obligations, the conception of which is wanting in 
China, and finally the idea of self-sacrifice for the good of others, 
which Christianity gives so prominent a place in the hearts and 
homes of mankind; such are some of the golden threads which the 
fingers of religion have wrought into the tissue of our Western 
thought, and they sparkle on every page of our standard literature.” 

We are here to weave these same threads into the web of 
Chinese thought, and there is no place where we can begin to do 
this so well as in the mission day-school. 





Chinese Women from a Chinese Standpoint. 
BY ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND, 
Professor in Peking University. 


Hl Chinese loves to talk, and I like to encourage that kind of 
thing in him. ‘Tea will loosen his tongue as readily, as rapidly 





and as effectively as beer will that of a German, wine that of 
an Englishman, and whisky that of a backwoods American or Austra- 
lian. Getting something to eat and to wear is the business of a 
Chinaman’s life, and talking and tea-drinking about his only pleasure. 
Whenever therefore a “ Brother in Yellow” graces my rooms with 
his placid presence I delight in trying to make it pleasant for him, 
and by filling him up make him forget that to ch%h-tung-hsi (eat) 
and ch*iian-i-shang (wear) are the great objects of life. 

I have a young Chinese friend who is delighted with himself, 
his circumstances, his surroundings, his nationality, his sex, and 
everything that is intimately related to himself and his ideas, and 
correspondingly indifferent to everything outside of himself and 
his country, except by way of criticism. Nevertheless he is one of 
those good-looking, bright, magnetic young men, whom one likes to 
listen to, even if his whole ideas are diametrically opposed to what 
one believes. 

He is a critic, not by profession, but from disposition. He has 
been with foreigners for a number of years, has learned their lan- 
guage and some of their ways, has read some of their books and paid 
attention to some of their customs, and he is not at all enthusiastic 
about some features of what they call their civilization. He gets 
things mixed somewhat, and his point of view is from too long a 
range, and he especially despises some of their opinions about the 
Chinese. For instance, not long ago, while drinking my tea and 
eating my cake, he began on the subject of woman, and he really 
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made me feel uncomfortable by some of the things he brought up. 
He said :— 

“You foreigners have a great lot to say about the inferior place 
our women occupy. You study our old books,—books that are 
2500 years old, and you suppose that these old books describe the 
position that woman occupies at the present time. You read that 
‘in ancient times, when a girl was born, she was made to sleep un- 
der the bed and was given a brick or a tile as a toy,’ forgetting that 
this sentence was written by 7's‘ao Ta-ku (WY Je Ze) 1800 years ago, 
and that she does not indicate that any such custom existed in her 
time, but it was the custom of the ancients,—people who were 
‘ancient’ 1800 years ago, and who certainly may be considered 
fossils now. 

“Again, you read that ‘if a man’s wife dies he may marry again, 
but there is no second marriage ceremony for a woman,’ forgetting 
that this sentence was written about the same time the Corinthian 
Christians were asking your great teacher Paul what his advice was 
about widows marrying. And what was his reply? Simply that of 
Ts‘ao Ta-ku. ‘I say to the widows it is good for them to abide even 
as I,’ and only in case they are unable to lead a virtuous life would 
he allow them to remarry. 

“ Still further you object to our requiring obedience, and say that 
a Chinese woman is a slave to her husband. That every man who is 
able to do so requires his wife to be obedient to him is true; that 
she isa slave to him is not true. But the very opposite is true- 
In all cases where husbands are able to support their wives it would 
be a disgrace for her to do any work except that connected with 
the management of her household, but she has many servants to 
wait on her. She allows her nails to grow, protecting them with 
gold or silver shields, and nothing is expected of her but that she 
govern her household well, the whole government of which is placed 
in her hands, and she ranks above all others in the home. 

“But do not foreigners require their wives to be obedient as 
well ?” 

“No,” I hastily answered, “The church to which I belong has 
struck the word ‘obey’ out of its marriage ceremony.” 

“Tt has, has it,’’ he answered sarcastically, and then continued : 
“How long is it since your church has reached that high degree 
of civilization? Did not your mother promise to obey your father? 
Does not the Presbyterian Church require the wife to promise to 
obey, and the Baptist Church, and the Episcopalian Church, and 
various other branches of the Methodist Church? Or have all these 
other churches reached the same high pitch of civilization that yours 
has reached ?” 
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And the fellow continued such questions as these until I really 
felt as though I should have been happier if I had not told him that 
we had “struck out the word ‘obey.’” I wanted to tell him that 
husbands from Western lands were all so generous as to make that 
word an empty sound, but I felt as though he had been with 
foreigners too much for me to make any further statements on the 
matter of obedience. I wanted to tell him that they simply promised 
in the ceremony to obey, not noticing what it meant, and never 
intending to do so, but I was afraid this would not impress him 
favorably as to the character of our civilization, and while [ was 
cogitating these things in my mind he continued :-— 

“You foreigners talk very much about Chinese beating their 
wives. Now it is true that a citizen of the flowery kingdom is at 
liberty to beat his wife if he feels like it, and if she needs it. He 
rarely does it for sport however. But it is further true that a 
Chinese woman is at liberty to beat her husband if he deserves it; 
and when a woman is able to do so, and her husband deserves it, 
she does beat him. This beating, however, is not so severe as that of 
the same class of people in foreign countries, just as a fight between 
two Chinese men is not so severe as between foreign men. He 
beats her or she beats him with the palm instead of with the fist. 

“This beating, however, is only among the lower classes or 
among those who are unruly. The government allows him to do so, 
but does not the English government allow the same, and do not 
the low coolie class in other countries beat their wives in fits of 
drunkenness and anger, even when they do not deserve it? Itis not 
true that any respectable person considers it proper or fitting for a 
man to beat his wife. 

“You foreigners have other methods of punishment when a 
wife is unruly. I noticed in a large dictionary by a man by the 
name of Webster an illustration called the ‘ Ducking Stool.’ In that 
illustration a stool or chair was fastened on the end of a long board 
which projected out over the water, and in this chair the scolding 
wife was tied and plunged into the water; and I notice that a man 
named Blackstone says that ‘the practice of ducking began in the 
latter part of the 15th century and prevailed until the early part of 
the 18th and occasionally as late as the 19th century.’ 

“Again, you foreigners draw many of your conclusions as to 
our opinions of women from the structure of our language. It is 
true that in ancient times woman was considered of a lower grade 
than man, and the character nti (4%), woman, was used in the 
formation of many other characters expressing evil dispositions 
which are common to men as well as women, such as jealousy, 
deceit, suspicion, covetousness, flattery and such like ; but while this 
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is true it is also true of the character jen (A), man, while the former 
is used in quite as many places in the formation of characters 
expressing the noble qualities of human nature. 

“But the same is also true iu your own language. I notice by 
your great dictionary (Webster) that the word churl, meaning rough, 
surly, ill-bred, miserly and niggard, originally meant the same as 
the word girl—both coming from the same root ceore—which meant 
a freeman of the lowest rank. Your English have sifted out of the 
one all its bad meaning, and have allowed the other to mean an ill- 
bred, mean man. Our ideas of woman and our treatment of woman, 
like yours, have undergone great changes, as will be seen by a 
careful study of the Four Books for Gils. We do not believe that a 
girl’s education should be the same as a boy’s, neither do you 
foreigners.” 

“Oh! yes, we do,” I answered. ‘Many of our educational insti- 
tutions are co-educational, where girls are allowed to study the same 
courses as boys.” 

‘*‘ Yes, I know, I know,” he retorted, ‘‘ but is it not true that in 
many of these institutions the young men strongly object to the 
introduction of co-education and will not associate with the young 
women who study there; and was not your system the result more 
largely of necessity than of your high ideals of woman? At the 
time of the introduction of that system were not most of the young 
ladies (and here he looked sarcastic and emphasized the word 
young) who entered past what you call the marriageable age and 
compelled to earn their own living, and by having an education the 
same as men they were able to enter the same kind of work, and do 
you not even now give her a smaller salary for the same work? But 
was it your high ideals of woman that put her in these positions, or 
did she have to force herself in, and is there not a large difference 
of opinion yet as to whether the benefits of your system are equal to 
its injuries ? 

“ Only afew days ago I read the following words of the Emperor 
of Germany: ‘I could wish no better to the men of my nation 
than that the girls of Germany should follow the example of their 
Empress and devote their lives, as she does, to thie cultivation of the 
three K’s—Kirche, Kinder and Kneche—the church, the children 
and the culinary art;’ and that when he was a bachelor he protested 
that he ‘should prefer a wife with a talent for making jams to one 
who had an aptitude for discussing the constitution.’ I have also 
heard say that when their spiritual adviser was trying to impress 
upon the mind of the young crown prince the fact that ‘all men are 
sinners, the young prince, after asking whether he meant young and 
old, rich and poor, men and women, said: ‘ Well, father may be, 
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but I know my mother is not.’ And is not the Empress a thoroughly 
domestic woman ?” 

[ tried to stop him here, but he insisted upon going ahead, 
and he kept making me feel more and’ more uncomfortable as he 
proceeded :-— 

“T's‘ao Ta-ku, 1800 years ago in the third chapter of her 
Injunctions for Women, says :— 

‘The Yin and the Yang, like the male and the female, are very 
different principles. The virtue of the Yang is firmness; the virtue 
of the Yin is flexibility. So man’s strength is his honor; woman’s 
weakness is her beauty.’ [ have also heard that your poet Shake- 
speare says: ‘Women are soft, mild, pitiful and flexible, and that 
Webster says that ‘in a female school feminine accomplishments 
should be particularly taught... Now you notice from what I have 
just quoted that our great female teacher and your great English 
poet express the same idea in their summing up of the character 
of woman. Another of your men by the name of Ledyard says: 
*‘] have observed that among all nations the 


women ornament 
themselves more than the men 


; that wherever found they are the 
same kind, civil, obliging, humane, tender beings, inclined to be 
Such a summing up of her 
character is not very different from that given by the wife of Yung 
Lo, the great Emperor of the Mings; she 
the first chapter of her ‘Instructions for 
silence, reserve, repose, 


gay and cheerful, timorous and modest.’ 


says in the opening of 
Women’ that chastity, 
modesty, gravity, sincerity and honesty 
are the virtues of woman’s character; filial piety, reverence, kind- 
ness, love, gentleness, concord, flexibility and obedience are the 
virtues of her conduct; this is a complete enumeration of her 
virtues. 


«You foreigners also think that a woman has no rights in China, 


In this you are mistaken, ‘lhe woman who manages her home well, 
and is true to what all men,—men im your honorable countries as 
well as ours,—recognize as womanly instinets, has not only the right, 
but it is her duty to rebuke her husband if she finds him doing 
what he ought not to do, and this is now, and has always been 


recognized, not only as her right, but as her duty. Not in a loud- 


mouthed and public way, but in a way calculated to win him from a 
life of error to a life of virtue. This is considered the duty of all 
women, from the wife of the Emperor to the wife of the peasant. 
Their relation is not simply one of superiority and inferiority, but, 
says T's‘ao Va-ku: ‘The relation of husband and wife is one of 
loving harmony in which each must show favor to the other. First 
others, then yourself, is the principle which should govern the 
husband and wile.’ 
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“Tt is not only the privilege, as I have said, but the duty of 
the wife to reprove her husband when he does wrong. In Book III, 
Chap. VII, of the Four Books for Girls, we are told that :— 

‘Tf she finds him in an error she should eartestly reprove him, 
Never help him bring disaster, like a wife who does not love him.’ 
If your husband should be angry 
Do not lose your temper too. 
Yield with meekness, curb your anger, let your tone be mild and true, 
Share his joy as well as sorrow, 
Riches, poverty or guilt. 

And in death be buried with him, as in life you shared his quilt.’ 

“We are further toldin Book III, Chapter VIII, that in the 
rearing of children :— 

‘The direction of their studies is their mother’s as a rule, 
For her son she calls a teacher, and she places him in school, 
Where he writes and sings short ballads, 
Studies how to be discreet, 
© Loves his teacher and rewards him, both with money and with meat. 
Girls should stay at home, and seldom should go out upon the street, 
Come when they are called, when ordered they should go with ready feet, 
Should be censured if they ever 
Friends or parents disobey, 
Should be carefully instructed and be diligent all day. 
This remember: On a woman, 
To be heedless, brings distress, 
©On your diligence your life-time will depend for its success. 

As the year depends on spring-time, such at least the people say, 

So depends upon the morning the successes of the day.’ 

“ And after urging her to economy she adds :— 

When the seasons pass with plenty, both of wine and bread and soy, 

Wife and husband may together be hilarious with joy.’ 

‘© You know what the Li Chi says: ‘They ate together of the 
same animal and joined in sipping from cups made of the same 
gourd; thus showing that they now formed one body, were of equal 
rank, and pledged to mutual affection.’ ” 


“But,” said I, “Is it not true”’— 


‘Stop, stop,” said he, and went on: ‘“ The Book of Rites tells 
us what marriage was considered in China 2500 and more years 
ago; it says: ‘The ceremony of marriage was intended to be a bond 
of love between two of different surnames, with a view, in its 
retrospective character, to secure the service in the ancestral temple, 
and in its prospective character, to secure the continuance of the 
family line. Therefore the superior men set great value upon it.’ 
And in the ode called ‘ Kuan Chii’ unbounded praise is given to 
—‘The modest, retiring, virtuous young lady.’ 
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“ Now have you any better reason for marrying than to secure, 
‘in a bond of love,’ a ‘ posterity’ which will continue the religious 
worship which you yourself have continued for your parents ?” 

Here I was able to get in what I thought would upset him, 
so without paying any attention to his question I said:— 

“You have such a low estimate of women that you will not 
allow her to eat at the same table with you, but you make her wait 
upon you while you eat.” 

This made him forget his question, too, but it started him off 
at a great rate :— 

“Tn the first place the business of a woman is to administer the 
inside affairs, just as it is the business of the man to administer the 
outside affairs, If a man has no servants it is the business of his 
wife, as these are inside affairs, to wait upon him while he eats; but it 
is no less true that if his wife goes upon a trip with him he prepares 
the cart for her. If they cannot afford a cart, and she must ride a 
donkey, he not only prepares it, but walks beside her and drives or 
leads it very carefully. She serves him in the inside affairs, while 
he serves her in the outside affairs, and the services which he 
performs are not ouly far more numerous, but far more arduous than 
those performed by his wife.” 

Baffled in all these attempts to embarrass him I at last thought 
I would try him on the matter of education, so I said: ‘* We believe 
in the education of women while you believe in keeping her in 
ignorance, Que of our eminent scholars says that not one in 10,000 
can read.” 

“Then why is it,” he asked, ‘“ that we have special books for the 
education of women? Que of your own great scholars, Dr. S. Wells 
Williams, says that the Nii Chieh was ‘the first work in any 
language on female education.’ ‘This with three other books, viz., 
‘Instructions for Women,’ ‘Analects for Women’ and ‘Short 
Records of Exemplary Women,’ constitute the ‘ Four Books for Girls,’ 
and are meant to do for girls what the ‘Four Books’ do for boys. 
Besides these we have the ‘Female Filial Piety Classic’ and the 
‘Large Character Classic for Girls, which take the place of the 
‘Three Character Classic’ and ‘Thousand Character Classic’ in the 
education of boys, while those who wish to do so are encouraged in 
the study of the Classics by the ‘Records of Illustrious -Women 
of Ancient Times’ as found in the ‘ Lieh-nii-chiian,’ while in oar 
great encyclopedia, of 1628 vols., 376 of them are devoted to famous 
women. 

“In the matter of the degradation of our women you foreigners 
are wrong. Women have occupied as high positions, and are 
occupying as high positions to-day in our government as women 
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have ever occupied in yours. I could offer you no better example 
than the present Empress-Dowager. The 1V of the Four Books for 
Girls says: ‘In ancient times there was no empress nor wife of a 
gentleman, no concubine nor wife of a peasant who did not know 
some poems.” Again it says: ‘ The superior man should instruct his 
sons; should he not instruct his daughters as well ?’ 

“ Woman is not denied her place, even in the battlefield, as is 
shown by the brave conduct of Ch‘in Mu-lan, who, when her father 
was too old to go to subjugate the barbarians, and her brothers were 
too young, like Joan d’Are, she took off all her ornaments and went 
in her father’s place, and for ten years she fought bravely, concealing 
her sex all the time and gaining a great reputation, without losing 
any of her modesty or humility. Our womeu who have ability of 
this kind, like women of all countries, are respected, admired, 
honored and praised, though not always loved ; and the reason why 
a larger proportion of our women are uneducated is not because we 
discourage education, but is the same as the reason why a larger 
proportion of our men are uneducated, because they are poor and their 
time is spent in toil instead of study, and to this may be added the 
fact that they lack the stimulus that the prospect of official position 
lends. So I repeat what I[ said at first, that while you foreigners 
have a great deal to say about the inferior place our women occupy 
you are mistaken. While she is less educated, and has fewer of what 
you call liberties or rights, she has also fewer duties and responsibili- 
ties and an easier time, and is better satisfied with her lot than your 
women with all their liberties and rights. 

“T cannot understand how you men can pretend that you have 
given your women rights. You have fought her in all she has tried 
to secure. You have refused her a diploma after she has completed 
the prescribed course in your colleges. You have compelled her to 
earn her own living and refused her equal pay for the same work 
as you givea man. And now your men refuse to give her a seat 
in a car, because they say she has her rights and may stand; they 
forget to be polite to the woman to whom they have given all these 
rights! You let them eat with you and then you send them out 
while you smoke, but what would you do with them if you caught 
them smoking. I tell you that you foreigners must treat your 
own women better and study the condition of our women better, and 
not draw all your ideas of our women from what you see of the 
poor coolie class, before you enter into such a wholesale condemna- 
tion of our customs. Instead of having done for your women 
your women have done for themselves, and in most cases, so far 
as I ean learn, in the face of strenuous opposition on the part of 
the men.” 
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Having consumed a large quantity of cake and drunk a whole 
pot of tea he rose, and as he moved toward the door he made 
several of the most charmingly polite bows, and with a look of 
irony he said in a sarcastic tone, just raising his lip enough to show 
his pearly teeth: ‘‘Such, my dear Sir, are the sentiments of your 
friend.” 


——_~+ o> ——___—__ 


The Pan-Religious Convention. A Retrospect. 
BY THE REV. S&S I. WOODBRIDGE. 
{Southern Presbyterian Mission, ] 


ue Parliament of Religions has passed into history, and the 
world is eagerly awaiting an invitation from India, China or 

Japan for that body to meet within the confines of Buddhistic 
civilization to discuss the creeds of the world. Christianity has 
despatched a representative in the person of Rev. Dr. Barrows, of 
Chicago, U.S. A., to lecture on Bible truth, as a special outcome 
of the Parliament, a Christian philanthropist defraying the expenses; 
whilst the Church continues to send her missionaries to all these 
countries to preach the Gospel. 

The truth remains that in no other but a Christian land would 
such an assemblage have been possible. The love of free speech and 
fair play does not exist in countries where the love of God has not 
been first shed abroad in the hearts of the people and begotten a 
corresponding feeling towards common mankind in the human breast. 
The heathen who came to our shores mistook this feeling, mixed 
with a good-humored tolerance, for a desire on the part of the 
American people to relinquish the Christian religion, and on their 
return home so reported the case to their countrymen. Yet we see 
no missionaries sent from Buddhistic Japan, Confucian China or 
Brahmin India to America for the assistance of the unenlightened 
mind of the people in the search after truth! Why has not some rich 
Japanese furnished the means to send a learned priest te New York 
or London to give lectures in the Japanese language on the beneficial 
effects of Buddhism or Shintooism ? 

It would appear, too, that the followers of China’s great sage 
have been dilatory in despatching a Harlin to lecture in the Chinese 
language on the wonderful power of Confucianism to “ brilliantly 
illuminate illustrious virtue, renovate the people and rest in the 
highest good.”* 


*The opening sentences of the ‘* Four Books,” 
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All truth in the world is buta reflection of the Sun of Right- 
eousness, who is the Son of God. All religions contain more or less 
of this truth, but whenever the True Source of all light is denied, 
its practice is disregarded and the fundamentally selfish and self. 
seeking nature of our fallen race is revealed. The outcome of all 
non-Christian religions is failure. It is almost incredible that many 
persons iguore this fact in their attempts to tone down the differ- 
ence between good and bad, false and true. People at home hear 
very little more about the men who visited our Christian land to 
read papers before vast congregations, setting forth their concep- 
tions of truth. It was a fact that ought to have been generally 
known that they could point to no permanent results which their 
religions had wrought in their own countries or elsewhere. Nearly 
all the papers which were read before those large audiences by 
heathen, were colored by the environment. It was a shameful piece 
of impudence on the part of one of the performers to speak of the 
soothing effects of his system, when a few weeks previously, traveling 
on an ocean steamer, in « first-class cabin, he refused to administer 
the comforting power of that religion to one of his own countrymen 
who was dying in the steerage! It might harrow the feelings of 
some of our American people who entertained the representative of 
another mild and infantile system to find out that on his way home 
he touched at Shanghai, a large port opened by the English, but 
visited no inland cities where his pernicious system has been sv long 
at work. From his luxurious quarters in the English city he issued 
an appeal to his co-religionists to contribute money to a certain 
temple that was in a state of disrepair and had been contaminated 
by the entrance of a woman into the grounds ! 

The villainous Azimoolah Khan, lieutenant of Nana Sahib, the 
Demon of Cawnpore, had before the massacre been lionized in London, 
and boasted that he could marry any lady he chose in the West 
End! It was partly through the machinations of this creature that 
the ruthless butchery of English women and children in Cawnpore 
was brought about. False religions have failed to change the cruel 
cowardly hearts of men. The paper on Confucianism was trimmed 
to suit the occasion. We will not go so far as to say that the 
seventieth descendant in the line of the great Confucius deliberately 
borrowed certain of his tenets from Christianity, although it looked 
very like it. But would the illustrious representative of the great 
sage have presented his thesis, as it was read at Chicago, to an audi- 
ence of Chinese l’terati, say in the province of Hunan? Or in the 
presence of such large-souled Confucianists as Cheu Han, who at- 
tempted a stab in the dark at Christianity by publishing anonymously 
the grossest falsehoods; and who distributed thousands of these vile 
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books among his countrymen with the express purpose of inciting 
them against the holy religion of Jesus ? 

Missionaries in the field are hearing more of the Parliament 
of Religions. The representatives of the false systems who were 
allowed free speech and fair play at Chicago, and were indulgently 
tolerated by the American people, have returned to their respective 
countries where, for the most part, the people are bound in fetters 
of ignorance and superstition, and their governments rotten to the 
core, or dominated by Christian countries. To these pitiful creatures 
whose lives are grossly impure and whose minds are enshrouded in 
deepest darkness; who villify and murder the missionaries of the 
gentle Jesus—to these they will propagate the falsehood that the 
American people are ready to give up the Christian religion! In 
some countries like China, where there is little or no intelligence of 
outside matters, and where no newspapers existed until Christianity 
appeared, the people will never know about the Parliament of Reli- 
gions, or, indeed, whata parliament is. But elsewhere the harm will 
be greater. Japan has adopted Christian civilization and India has 
learned from Great Britain—a Christian country. It seems puerile 
to have invited these people to our shores to stand on an equality 
with the representatives of Truth. They might have been wel- 
comed had they brought any trophies which their systems had won 
from the common enemy of mankind, such as_ the liberation of 
slaves, the emancipation of women, the freedom of the press, or the 
enlightenment of the people. Or had they come to learn the truth 
we might have received them. The parallel is this :— 

A wealthy, educated gentleman living in an elegant residence 
surrounded by beautiful grounds and parks, invites an ignorant and 
immoral slave to sit with him at table and for a time enjoy all the 
pleasures his mansion affords. Were the host a Christian he might 
tolerate his guest if he came to learn liberty or to be made morally 
and physically clean. But the visitor’ cannot be brought to realize 
his slavery or impurity; on the contrary, he returns to his own 
degraded land with the news that the gentleman is eager to ex- 
change his liberty for slavery! In the great Christian light that 
has flooded America, the Confucianist suppressed his pride and 
intolerance. ‘The Shintooist concealed the national immorality, and 
the Buddhist covered up the uncleanness that characterizes the people 
and priests in India and China. 

We doubt the good the Parliament is said to have done. We 
shall have more faith in such gatherings when Spain, Turkey, Japan, 
India and Africa welcome a similar convocation to meet within their 
borders to discuss the brotherhood of man. What a revival of 
Confucianism there would be if Li Hung-chang or some other 
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influential Chinese should invite all the “brethren within the four 
seas,” including the ‘‘ men from afar,” to meet in Ku-cheng, Ch‘ang- 
sha or somewhere in the province of Szchwen to discuss the practice 


of 3% it EB. 


“Careless seems the Great Avenger ; History’s pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt false systems and the Word; 
Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own.” 





Communion Wine. 
Suitable and Unsuitable Symbols. 
BY REV. C. HARTWELL. 


TANT Foochow there has been in the past quite a variety of ma- 
J terials used for communion wine. At first all the mission- 

aries naturally used foreign alcoholic wine. Subsequently 
Chinese samshu was used by a few, and was also used somwhat in 
the native church. 1 have heard of one missionary besides myself, 
on one or two occasions in the country, in the lack of wine, using 
tea for the purpose. On one or two occasions in like circumstances 
I made a pleasant drink from black currant jam and used that in 
administering the Lord’s Supper. In the autumn of 1869 I intro- 
duced the use of unfermented grape wine made from grape jelly, 
and the use of such four communion purposes has now become general 
in two of the missions here. 


And a somewhat similar variety in practice has prevailed in 
other parts of China, Quite a number of years since, at one of the 
ports, a missionary, finding that the natives were purchasing some 
kind of foreign cordial for communion wine, for a short time made 
pure fermented grape wine for such a purpose and sold it to others 
for this use. In letters in the past I have learned of the using of 
samshu for communion wine at two of the other ports besides this in 
Southern China. A few years since a missionary published in the 
Cutnese Recorper for the information of his fellow-missionaries 
throughout China that he had found a certain kind of Chinese 
spirits that was rather mild, and which he thought would answer 
nicely for use at the communion. In 1888 a “complaint” was made 
to the Presbyterian General Assembly, to meet in New York in 
May, 1899, because the Synod of China refused to forbid the use of 
“hwang-tsiwu” for communion purposes in many of the churches 
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under its jurisdiction. Besides the use of these alcoholic drinks 
I have also heard of unfermented wine being made for use at the 
communion at several places in China, and was once informed that 
at one mission station it was made for sale. Thus it is evident that 
there has been quite a diversity in practice in the use of materials 
for communion wine in other parts of China as well as at Foochow. 

In 1888 the subject of communion wine was suggested by 
several parties to the Committee on Programme for consideration at 
the General Conference of 1890. But as other subjects were deemed 
of more importance it was not brought forward to be discussed. 
But the call for its discussion, on two points at least, remains appro- 
priate and urgent to the present time. 

The first point is, Can other materials than grape-wine be 
appropriately used in the administration of the Lord’s Supper? The 
affirmative of this question was ably maintained in the ‘‘ Answer to 
the Complaint” above referred to, by two highly respected members 
of the missionary body in China. They argued: (1). From the 
significance and symbolism of the ordinance, that the material should 
be some drink characteristic of a feast, and one that could be poured 
out symbolically, as the bread could be broken. (2). That the spirit 
of the Gospel dispensation is against laying special stress on any 
particular form of an ordinance or institution, and that, as bread 
made from any of the cereals, and either leavened or unleavened, 
could be used in the ordinance, “so also the cup may be grape wine 
or currant wine or apple wine or palm wine or rice wine.” (8). In 
respect to the example of Christ it was argued that, “It is worthy 
of especial notice . . . . that the Saviour used a drink universally 
known in Judea and one which the people commonly used in their 
feasts. In adopting the same course in China we are in a strict 
and important sense literally following His example. The Saviour 
did use grape-wine, but it may be fairly questioned whether he 
would have done so if he had spent his éarthly life in China, or if the 
ordinary wine they used in Judea had been what it is now in China.” 

And with the spirit of the above propositions I think we all 
must essentially agree. It is the spirit of the ordinance rather than 
the form of it that gives life, and which is essential to its accep- 
table observance. The idea, too, that only grape-wine can be used 
in a religious observance is not sustained from the Bibles From 
Numbers xxvii. 7, we learn, in respect to the drink offering, that 
palm wine or any sweet wine made from other fruits, besides the 
grape, could be poured on Jehovah’s altar. And from Deuteron- 
omy xiv. 26, we learn that the Israelites had full liberty in the 
use of these same various sweet wines, under the name of shakar, the 
same as they had of sweet grape-wine called yayin at their annual 
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religious festivals. Therefore, although Christ doubtless used the 
sweet juice of the grape, the ‘fruit of the vine,” at the original 
institution of the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, we have no reason 
to conclude that the use of the juice of that particular fruit was an 
essential part of its correct observance. Why should not Christ be 
just as well pleased to have missionaries in the South Sea Islands 
use the milk of the cocoa-nut for communion wine—as has been 
done—as to have those where the grape abounds use the juice of the 
grape? Is it in accordance with the spirit of the Glad Tidings for 
all men that the islanders must import foreign wine in order to have 
a proper method of celebrating their Saviour’s dying love? At 
some of our Foochow churches at the communion they have at 
times used the temperance wine which they have adopted for 
Christian weddings here to considerable extent, made by boiling the 
pulp of the dried Junyen fruit and sweetening the liquid further 
with brown sugar—called “red sugar” here—and I fail to see why 
this is not quite proper when they have no grape juice to use, or 
even when they have, provided the lunyen juice is more agreeable 
to their taste and its use is more helpful towards their spiritual 
enjoyment of the service. I believe also that my use of the black 
currant wine above mentioned, and the use by the late Mr. Gibson 
and myself many years ago, a few times, of tea to celebrate Christ’s 
dying love, were acceptable to Him. It is manifestly not in 
accordance with the mind of Christ that we shonid make His 
ordinance, designed for men in all parts of the world, burdensome by 
insisting that only the juice of one of the fruits which He, as Creator, 
has bountifully provided for use, can fitly be used as the symbol of 
His dying love. 

But the consideration of a second question is more urgent than 
this. Itisthis: Is the use of an alcoholic wine in the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper essential or appropriate? Whence comes 
it that missionaries from Canton to Shantung, if not still further 
north, and from Foochow to Central, if not Western China, should 
think that Chinese samshu is the fit drink for the Chinese to use for 
communion wine? We can all understand that it is very incon- 
venient for missionaries to carry foreign wine with them for commu- 
nion purposes, when they go to visit Christians two and three hundred 
miles from their homes—missionaries have gone thus far—but why 
should they think that Chinese samshu, an alcoholic drink, is the 
best substitute for foreign wine? Whence comes this erroneous 
and pernicious idea that alcohol is the essential principle in wine? 
A few weeks since, purchasing a little alcohol for burning during a 
vacation by the sea side, it comes from the druggist labelled “ Spirit 
of Wine.” And so missionaries, taught by commentators and in- 
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structors not living in wine-producing districts, and who have taken 
their idea of wine from the alcoholic wines of commerce and have 
read this erroneous idea into the terms for wine iu the Scriptures, 
come to China with the idea that the essential thing in a wine is, 
and ever has been, that it should be alcoholic, and hence North, 
South, Hast and West the idea prevails that as samshu is alcoholic, 
a mildly alcoholic variety of the liquor will do for communion wine. 
As I myself came to China with this erroneous idea that all wines 
must be alcoholic, [ trust my brethren will not think me uncharita- 
ble or unkind in giving this explanation of an error that I myself 
have held as well as themselves. 

And now shall we perpetuate this error of ours in holding that 
all the wines of the Bible were fermented, and hence alcoholic intoxi- 
cating wines? This is a teaching which is mighty in its influence for 
evil, and undoubtedly has conduced powerfully towards making 
‘Christian lands the most drunken lands of the world.” Who has 
not read of Mohammedans and heathen in India, having abstinence 
from wine and spirits as a part of their creeds, who have objected to 
becoming Christians because they did not wish to drink beer or 
wine, or have given some such excuse? As the Europeans whom 
they had met so generally drank alcoholic liquors, they drew the 
inference that the drinking of such drinks was a necessary accom- 
paniment of becoming Christians. Now will it naturally reeommend 
Christianity or Christ to heathen teetotalers, to teach them that 
Christ drank alcoholic wine, made such to show forth His glory, 
and enjoined the use of such perpetually in commemorating His 
death? A number of years since missionaries of the American 
Board found heathen teetotalers on the island of Ruk, in Micronesia. 
They threw their cocoa sap away as spoiled when it had fermented. 
In 1890 a person who had lived there told me that there were 
foreigners there who tried to lead men to drink by saying, ‘“‘ Are not 
you Christians?” And when they replied, yes, they would add, 
“ But Christ drank wine?” And at Foochow we have had Christians 
who could not be led to sign a pledge not to use intoxicating drinks 
until they were convinced that the wine Christ made and drank was 
not alcoholic, but the sweet unfermented juice of the grape. Some 
of these men were our best Christians, and I for one could but 
respect their straightforward mode of reasoning. If Christ made 
alcoholic drink in large quantity for use at a wedding feast why 
should they bear reproach and suffer abuse for not taking a little 
alcoholic drink at a wedding ? 

Now in view of the facts that infidels reproach us for teaching 
that the Bible and Christ’s example sanction the use of alcoholic 
drinks which they know to be manifestly injurious in their effects; 
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that this teaching is a stumbling block to our preaching the Gospel 
in every land; and that in view of the teachings of physiological 
science at the present day, it necessarily gives a dishonorable view of 
the character of the man Christ Jesus, the Saviour of the world, 
shall we not correct our teachings respecting the nature of the wines 
of the Bible and our practices in celebrating the dying love of our 
adorable Lord? A missionary in the Chehkiang province lately 
wrote me: “It is a pity that our translators keep on putting the 
character 7§ (tsiu) in those passages of the N. T. which do not 
require it.” And another at Canton wrote me on 21st April: “It 
is a shame that some still continue to use the fermented wine” at 
the communion. Is not the statement by the former true? And is 
that of the latter any too strong? Can we not have a translation of 
the Scriptures, giving a correct impression of the Saviour’s practice 
in using and making unfermented wine? And shall we not com- 


memorate His dying love in the use of some drink that is not 
alcoholic and hence cannot intoxicate P 


Sharp Peak, 23rd July, 1896. 





Romanized Colloquial. 

a the November No. of Woman’s Work there is an article by 
Miss J. Johnston on the use of Romanization in Amoy that 
is well worth the reading of all those who desire the welfare 

of China and proper Christian instruction of all classes in China. 
Those in the mandarin districts especially need to consider the 
wonderful effectiveness of this simple method of writing, not in theory, 
but in its concrete practical results after a fair trial. There is 
nothing in the trial that forbids its application to any part of our 
mandarin district. The people worked among are alike ignorant, 
unable to read, and have no time to learn the difficult and impractic- 
al character as in our mandarin books. As to school children, none 
of our schools in mandarin, with children from nine to thirteen, can 
show the results of those in Amoy in three years. 

It will take in mandarin character five years to reach anything 
like the results of the Amoy school in three years in Romanization, 
What is said on page 106 of the November No. is worthy the consid- 
eration of all. “It was found that by using the Romanized colloquial 
an average pupil could, at the end of three months, read any part of 
the Bible with comparative ease.” ‘So (in three months also) could 
gain a large amount of Bible knowledge.”’ 
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Again, on page 107, “As to letters, they are in constant cuarrency— 
from the tiny note slipped into one’s hand by some little persistent 
to say she “ is sorry,” tothe prettily written and often daintily express- 
ed epistles of the more advanced pupils.” 

Perhaps our teachers in the mandarin district will say that this 
is a small matter—to read the Bible in three months, to write a note, 
etc. They still can’t read the classics, or tiie Chinese novels, or 
our Christian books in the “ Wén-li,” and what use is writing a note 
to a few school mates or their foreign teachers P 

But for our churches this is infinite gain that a country woman 
in three months can be sent home with the whole Bible and a hymn 
book and catechism, Peep of Day, Pilgrim’s Progress, all open to 
her study and private devotions, which, in character, must forever 
remain sealed books, Perhaps our mandarin teachers and universi- 
ty presidents think it a small matter not to correspond with their 
students who graduate under their eight and teu years’ course, 
which in character they are not able properly or easily or personally 
to do, yetin Romanization this is an accomplished fact in a few 
months’ desultory application; and this alone, in our church and 
Christian work, is an unspeakable boon. 

Some object and say they can’t understand the Romanized. 
This shows a lamentable weakness in the missionary, for the 
testimony of this work is that unschooled country folks, by means 
of the Romanization, in three mouths get a large amount of Bible 
knowledge. 

The points of this brief article worthy of note are: That the 
different societies agree in using it and attach great importance to 
it ; and, second, they work it systematically. 

Third, that they work it first and sometimes alone, and, again, 
that the results are uniform and most remarkable, and, as an instru- 
ment of education, the character can’t be compared to it in either 
facility or thoroughness with which the formerly untrained student 
learns, and this is true either of country women or girls in school, 
and, it might be added, of boys in colleges and universities either in 
the dialects or mandarin districts. 

These are solid facts and no mean testimony. Does it not give 
its final and conclusive testimony for the necessity of Romanization 
in our Christian work and schools ? P 

There is now a demand in the mandarin district for books in 
the Romanized form. It is very important that the committee of 
our last Shanghai Conference of 1890 be giving some report as toa 
uniform system of spelling the mandarin sounds, 

Some desire simple books and a primer of the mandarin 
Romanized, but we have no united action and can do nothing, 
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Cannot our committee do something? We are waiting for some 
report, and would like to hear what they have done or are doing, 
and what we may expect soon from them, This is a most important 
matter, as the results of those who have used the Romanized 
show clearly. We in the mandarin have delayed too long, and it is 
oue of the great mistakes in the work of our mandarin districts that 
a uniform system has not been adopted, and, as in Amoy, great im- 
portance attached to its use by all societies and schools of all grades. 

Let us hear from our committee and delay no longer in a 
method that is so efficient, so easy to learn, and so superior to the 
oue we are so bliudly and solely using. 


A. QO. 


——_-> o > ____———— 


China in the Light of History. 


BY REV. ERNST FABER, DR. THEOL. 
Translated from the German by E. M. H. 
(Continued from page 592, Dec. No.) 
XVIII. Stars of Hope. 


«HINA lies in the dust. The Manchus are languishing, the 
mandarins corrupt, the scholars petrified, the soldiers coward- 
ly, the people ignorant, the rabble immoral and insolent. 
What is to be done. Reform measures must be applied! This is 
easily said, but the progress is very slow on account of the resist- 
ance offered. Only a few thoughts shall be suggested, which have 
been impressed upon my mind by a thirty years’ acquaintance with 
the facts of Chinese life. In order to give a clear summary of them 
they are condensed into a few sentences. 





[. Utilization. 1. Of all natural resources. 2, Of every working 
power. IL. Removal. 1. Of all profligacy in the imperial palace and 
among the nobility, 2. Of extravagant expenditure connected with 
idolatry, etc. 3. Of public misery. 4. Of vice, opium, gambling, etc. 
IIL. Prevention. 1. By education. 2. By sanitary arrangements. 
3. By means of communication. 4. By military protection. IV. Pro- 
motion of General Welfare. 1. By administration of justice. 2. By 
duties and taxes to meet the needs of the state. 3. Simple habits and 
customs. 4. Marriage, and training of children. 5. Religious liberty, 
though barring any degeneration. 6. Regulation of the poor laws, 
hospital regulations, and insurance methods. 
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I. Utilization. 1. China carried on agriculture, cattle rearing, 
mining and industries, even in prehistoric times. But there is 
no doubt that China has fallen behind the Western countries in all 
things. All products could easily be multiplied (see above under IID. 
The treasures under ground have hardly been touched. 2. This offers 
good opportunities for making unimproved or wrongly used working 
powers productive. It is remarkable that this important idea is so 
little appreciated in official circles, even in the Western countries. 
Working powers are more valuable than gold. Nevertheless a con- 
siderable percentage of human force is wasted, including all who have 
no definite employment, sluggards, both rich and poor. Of course 
we do not only mean manual labour, but mental labour, scientific 
aspirations, benevolence, etc.; in fact every occupation which will 
prove a benefis to one’s self and to others. Mendicity, still more, 
of course, theft, smuggling, ete., are an abuse of working power. 
Much working power, especially in China, is unfortunately forced 
into erroneous ruts, on account of the lack of opportunity and 
encouragement to do productive work. The state should provide a 
labour department with an adequate number of subordinates, whose 
duty it should be to supply every person, who is able to work, with a 
suitable occupation. Jt has a demoralizing influence when able per- 
sons seek work for a long time in vain. This is not always the fault 
of the individual as much as of the government. Farther diffi- 
culties are caused by the labour organizations which have already 
made such rapid progress in the Western countries, particularly in 
large factories, but also in wholesale agriculture, cattle-rearing, etc. 
The more wholesale produetion takes the place of smaller business, 
the more simple the relations will become in many ways. It will 
lead to the concentration in the management of the main industries, 
not only in the city unions, but in the organizations of entire states. 
Even now we speak of English or Japanese coal, of German or 
English iron, of American, English or German machinery, of 
Chinese or Indian tea. The market of the world is to be con- 
sidered, that is, the commercial intercourse between all states. No 
sentimental policy will do any good, but only a thorough understand- 
ing of the existing economic circumstances of all countries on the 
face of the globe. But if all that is possible had been accomplished 
in a satisfactory manner—as far as these two principles aré concern- 
ed, the application of all natural matter and the appropriation of 
every working foree—still China could not flourish without thorough 
dealings with the four points under : 

II. Removal. 1. From the historical sketch, VII-IX, it is 
readily perceivable what mischief was caused by the Emperor’s 
harem and the eunuchs connected with the same. Monogamy must 
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be firmly established. It is a disgrace to the Western powers that 
such conditions as exist in China, and similarly in Turkey, are still 
tolerated. The moral provisions of healthy governmental relations 
should be insisted upon. The corruption of the mandarins also 
finds its cause in polygamy. ‘The necessary expense of maintaining a 
large family, and the various appendages for many women, compel 
the officer to use extortions in order to provide for his family, and, if 
possible, even against an uncertain future. 

2. The expenditure for material, which is annually wasted on 
the idols, is enormous, not counting the meat-offerings, which, after 
they have been exhibited to the idols or the ancestors, are enjoyed 
by the worshippers. ‘The annual cost of candles, incense, paper 
things (imitation money, furniture, houses, animals, etc.) aud silks 
amounts to many millions of dollars. If to all this be added how 
many persous are kept from useful occupations, the cost of temples, 
which serve no other purpose, we might reckon billions. I do not 
in the least consider money the greatest good for humanity, but only 
as the means by which the highest objects may be attained. The 
curse of idolatry is, that the higher and highest interests of man are 
injured thereby. Religious and moral degradation are always con- 
nected with idolatry. Common idolatry is also the economic ruin of 
a country. The same is true of the enormous outlay for ancestral 
worship in China. Besides what is burnt, there must still be reckon- 
ed all that is customarily laid in the coffin and grave, as also the 
graves which are not all within the limits of a cemetery, but may 
be seen everywhere, even in the best fields and gardens; there are 
also a number of mausoleums, one of which cost several millions of 
dollars. We will not count the ancestral halls, as they serve also 
as schools and assembly places (for village communities). 

8. Includes everything which distresses the nation and to 
which the individual can afford no relief. Scarcity and famine, as 
well as floods, visit some part of China almost every year. Small 
pox, cholera and pest occasionally appear as epidemics. Minor or 
greater riots, robbers and pirates, too, make their appearance every 
year in some part of the empire, on land or sea, at times simul. 
taneously in different places. Wild animals are not numerous, 
although tigers, leopards, bears, wolves and even venomous serpents 
are found in some regions, 

4. We have already (XVII) spoken about opium. It is beyond 
doubt that opium indulged in for pleasure can bring no blessing to 
China. Without reference to the injurious influence on body and 
mind, the loss of time through smoking is siguificant. The pecu- 
niary loss is incalculable, because the imported quantity, for which 
about $70,000,000 goes to foreign countries, is small in comparison 
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with the consumption of the home product, which would amount to 
several times more. Although the money does not go to foreign 
countries, yet soil and Jabour are withdrawn from other cultivation, 
Other luxuries, such as tobacco, brandy and tea are no less consumed. 
Gambling is a national evil, and will only be removed when better 
amusements or recreation are provided. Not only do the gamblers 
waste precious time, but they become so subject to this passion that 
they lose all inclination and all capacity for work which requires 
any exertion ; they also stake fortune, wife and children, and after all 
has been lost their only alternative is to commit suicide or pursue 
a criminal career. The pecuniary aud moral damage is not easily 
estimated. There are other evils which weigh heavily in the scale, 
of which nothing can now be said. 

It is an old truth taught by experience that it is not enough 
to remove evils, but care must be taken that they do not return, 
This leads to— 

III. Preventive Measures.—First of all, education is necessary. 
See what has been said in the last chapter. 2. What a good 
education does to the mind, corresponding sanitary arrangements 
do for the body. In this respect China is no better off than a 
barbarian kingdom in the Dark Continent. No provision is made 
anywhere for good ventilation, pure water, cleanliness in the 
streets and in the houses, or even of the clothes and skin of man 
and beast. 

3. In order that a dense population may be tolerable, and that 
over-population of favoured places may be lessened, good thorough- 
fares and means of communication are essential. Life in the interior 
then becomes possible when other circumstances make it desirable. 
Scarcity and famine, too, can be more rapidly removed, trade and 
commerce facilitated, and the safety of person and property made 
more certain. 

4. An ample military force, well equipped and drilled,must exist 
where great masses of people dwell together, not only for protection 
against the foreigner, but also against disturbances or individual 
transgression at home. The state must guarantee safety of life and 
property to every one of its citizens, not only within its own boun- 
daries, but also beyond, if possible on the whole globe. On the other 
hand, every criminal must be convinced that he cannot transgress the 
law without suffering punishment. Security of peace and welfare 
in civil life rests on this principle alone. 

IV. Promotion of General Welfare. 1. The common welfare also 
demands a benevolent administration of justice by which the sense 
of right is satisfied. Not only that wickedness and lawlessness may 
be held in check, but difficulties arise almost daily in the various 
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phases of modern commercial life that must be peaceably regulated 
or they will gradually lead to important crises. 

2. It is an elementary truth that duties and taxes, indeed all 
customs, must be levied only for public welfare, and not to enrich 
officials. But more than one generation will pass away ere China 
reaches this standard. ‘The entire financial system is in a state of 
almost hopeless ruin. 

3. Many customs and practices carried on at weddings, burials, 
at the erection of new buildings, New Year’s festivals, ete., are con- 
nected with expensive ceremonies, which absorb much time, and from 
which the individual cannot without danger withdraw himself. Only 
@ wise government can successfully, even with every possible indulg- 
ence, advance against the tyranny of deteriorating popular customs. 

4. It should be the endeavour of humane statesmanship to 
make marriage in maturity a possibility. It is not possible to 
make a definite income, sufficient to support a family, conditional for 
everybody. Simple board might easily be combined with the schools 
for the poor. The state would, by this means, raise thousands of 
strong people and save at least some of the money spent on prisons 
and hospitals. 

5. Religious life thrives best where there is liberty, and is most 
beneficial for the individual as well as for the state. The govern- 
ment should certainly not be irreligious, but should not force any 
particular form on the individual. The government must of course 
restrict excrescences, such as idolatry, monachism, street proces- 
sions, ete. On the other hand, no religion should be prohibited to 
deliver lectures in suitable places for the purpose of propagation. 
Religious criticism and controversy should also be permitted, but not 
in a frivolous manner, which ridicules what is sacred and injures 
and harms the religious sense. 

6. The benevolent instinct common to all is naturally desirable, 
and should be encouraged. But as a more lasting blessing is brought 
about by intelligent control, suitable departments should be instituted 
to this end, but without paralysing the freedom of the movement. 
Alleviation differs from cure in the care of the poor as well as the sick. 
It is not always in the power of the individual to remove causes ; even 
organized societies are not always equal to the task. The govern- 
ment should lend a helping hand whenever advisable. The same 
may be said of the banking and insurance systems, But enough of 
these suggestions. They are, of course, only elementary ideas. 
Unfortunately China is in want of just such healthy elementary 
foundations for a vigorous development and a more promising 
future, As a friend of this country with its 400,000,000 needy 
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inhabitants one must not mind pointing out such things as are need- 
ful. All such reforms, however, resemble the stars of night. They 
are consoling and kind, but offer only a weak light aud no life-giving 
warmth. 


XIX. Dawn. 


The dawn proclaims the approach of day. Its light comes from 
the sun, but is only the advance rays, not the sun itself. This is true 
of Western civilization, which is finding its way to China, It is 
penetrated by the spirit of Christianity in spite of the fact that the 
bearers of this civilization do not wish to acknowledge it, or even go 
as far as todeny Christianity. Christianity was and still is the inner 
motive power of Christian lands. It is also a fact that only Christe 
ian lands have reached the height of civilization ; also that the whole 
earth is gradually passing under the rule of Christian states. There 
are three principal Christian powers that are advancing in Asia: 
Russia, which even now rules over the greatest part ; England, which 
commands the best part; and France, which has taken a compara- 
tively small and difficult part under its protection. Although not one 
of these powers has made the extension of Christianity its business, 
still each makes mission work possible, even if each follows a dif- 
ferent method—Russia and France, unfortunately, within exclusive, 
sectarian limits. These three powers have already encroached on the 
boundaries of China, and have broken off pieces for themselves. But 
rays of Western civilization have also penetrated into the interior. 

Commerce stands first. Portugal, Spain, Holland, and then 
England and the other Western powers sought to establish commer- 
cial relations, first intermittently, then permanently, with China 
ever since the end of the 15th century. But we shall only point 
out to what extent commerce brings Western civilization. We 
must admit that this is the case, because the products of Western 
civilization become known and accessible through commerce. It is 
true that not all commercial products serve to materially raise or 
morally benefit the Chinese. Many a foreign product, however, is 
produced in ever increasing quantities in China. Opium predomi- 
nates, then follow tobacco, cotton, Indian corn, potatoes, peas, various 
vegetables aud kinds of fruit. ‘There are also articles of daily use 
which can be imported finer and cheaper than the Chinese can 
produce them. Such are cotton and wool stuffs, needles, knives, etc., 
weapons and military requisites, also all kinds of machines, dyes, etc. 
In this striving after rapid profit the significance of the individual 
as compared to the whole of the present conditions as regards the 
future is overlooked. Avarice and sensuality are also encouraged. 
Competition is awakened, and in its train we find falsehood and 
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deception. If trade is to have a healthy development the exports 
must correspond to the imports, so as to keep an even balance. This 
is only possible when the demand for the now saleable articles is 
increased in the West, or when new articles of export are found or 
produced. In case of the earlier articles of export the production of 
the same by other nations must be considered, as for instance Indian 


tea lessens the export of China tea. The increase of imports is 
dependent upon the paying capacities of the Chinese, and this in 
turn is regulated by the exports. Whatever hinders the increase 
of exports must necessarily hinder the increase of imports. An 
important increase of export might be brought about, but not with- 
out a number of internal improvements. It is a still more pressing 
need that the host of labourers, particularly women and children, 
who lose their means of existence on account of cheap imports, 
should be able to find other occupati TS otherwise they will become 
a burden to their countrymen and will lessen the purchasing power. 
In addition to all this a progressive, suitable education is an impera- 
tive necessity. It may be said that the influence of the trade of 
an enlightened nation on a half-civilized race is ruinous, unless 
much energy is expended in elevating the latter until an even 
balance is at least approached. 


(To be continued ). 


Educational Department. 
Riv. Joun C. Ferauson, /ditor. 


Published in the ints 


ests of the *‘ Educational Association of China.” 
The New Psychology. 


BY ISAAC T., HEADLAND, 


Professor in Pel, ing University, 
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s SY ¢ ek LI IGY in our be st colle ves is no longer an  arm-ch ro) 
AY philosophy, but an é€w pe rimental science. Shall we say 


} 


that it has gone down in the scale of learning when it left the 
realm of philosophy for that ol science P or shall we Say that it hi is 
placed itself in a position to attain the end for which it is designed ? 
Certain it is that we have a “new Psychology ”’—a_ psychology 
that has its devoted friends, a psychology that takes its students 
into the laboratory and spends its time in performing experiments 
as difficult, as useful and as useless as those performed by the 
chemist, or the electrician. 
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The psychologist of the present day no longer sits down in his 
arm-chair and meditates upon a classification of the mental faculties. 
He does not occupy himself with what Hamilton, Reid, Mill, Brown 
or Wayland thought about the “manifestations of the human 
mind,” but he takes his electrical batteries and attaches them to 
a human hand or foot and notes down the resnlts. He does not 
“‘ wait for things to happen in one way or another,” but “ we arrange 
the circumstance so that the thing will happen as we wish.” 
“ What is the reason,” asks Prof. Scripture, of Yale, “ that the mental 
sciences to-day are two hundred years behind the physical sciences. 
The answer is sharp and decisive: Because the science of mind 
itself, psychology, owing to the late introduction of experiment, 
has not achieved the development it should have done. 

“It is to the introduction of experiment that we owe our 
electric car and lights, our bridges and tall buildings, our steam 
power and factories, in fact, every particle of our modern civilization 
that depends on material goods. It is to the lack of experiment 
that we must attribute the medieval condition of the mental sciences.” 

It is too soon to say what will be the results of the new ex- 
perimental psychology; but it is not too soon to say that it has 
given us two of the brightest and most interesting books that have 
ever been published on that hitherto dry subject. We refer to the 
“Text Book on Psychology” by Prof. James, of Harvard, and 
“Thinking, Feeling, Doing,” by Prof. Scripture, of Yale. 

It must be confessed that while many of the experiments made 
were in the interest of science they were not in the interest of 
humanity—especially is this true with regard to the brain experi- 
ments. ‘These experiments, however, were made more especially in 
the interests of physiology, and can therefore not be charged wholly 
to the account of psychology, aud it relieves the latter of the charge 
of cruelty when we remember that some of the most eminent psycholo- 
gists of the present day began as plrysicians and performed most 
of their brain experiments as such, and it was thus that our experi- 
mental and physiological psychology began. The brain, however, has 
been pretty thoroughly studied, and it is not uecessary to perform 
experiments in which there is any semblance of cruelty. 

- The kind of experiments made are of three kinds :— 

1, ‘l'ests—These experiments are made to find out whether a 
thing is so or not so. Doves a hypnotized person feel the pricking of a 
pin? Can a person, supposed to be blind, tell when a light is passed 
before his eyes? Is the memory of a child more active in the morn- 
ing, at noon, or in the evening ? 

2. Qualitative Experiments.—Such experiments are intended 
to answer the question, ‘ What?’? What effect do bodily changes 
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have on the emotions? Given, a person who can see, to find out by 
experiments for color-blindness what he can see. 

3. Quantitative Experiments.—These are designed to answer 
the question, ‘‘How much ?”” How small a difference can you detect ? 
How many syllables can you remember? How sharp is your vision ? 
When you will to raise your hand does the action correspond exactly 
with the time you will it, or is it a little later? In beating time 
in music do your beats exactly correspond or do they vary a little ? 
Or in reaction time how long does it take when you have a thought 
to send it to the end of your finger? Let a dozen persons form a 
ring; let each put his hand on the head of the other; let number 
one hold his watch and at a certain second press his finger on the 
head of the person next to him; let //m pass it to the next and so 
on round the circle until it comes back to the experimenter. He 
notes just how many seconds it took for the feeling to be communicat- 
ed from each head to each finger, and this number, divided by the 
number of persons, is the reaction time. 

Some of the best experiments of modern psychological research 
have been much used as entertainment at social gatherings, such, 
for instance, as the preparation of various liquids as a test of smell, 
and varions household flavorings as a test of taste, and yet it never 
occurred to those taking part in the game that these experiments 
originated in the psychological laboratory. 

The new psychology does not confine itself entirely to the 
laboratory. It has made a careful study of the mind of the child as is 
evidenced by Mr. Peres “Child and Child-nature” and “The First 
Three Years of Childhood.” In these books we have presented to us 
the very beginnings of sensation, of motion, of instinct, of sentiments 
and the first steps in the opening and development of all the faculties 
of the mind. 

Whatever else may be said about this new method of study 
it cannot be charged with being uninteresting. All who have been 
eugaged in educational work in China know with what interest the 
Chinese watch experiments in the chemical and physical laboratories, 
And if they are fascinated with experiments which bring to view the 
nature of the various elements how much more, may we not hope, 
would they be interested in experiments which would set forth the 
nature and actions of the human mind? ‘They will gather iu crowds 
to see a dynamo send a current of electricity along a net-work 
of wires to flash out in a hundred incandescent lights; how much 
more may we not hope by these new methods of teaching to start 
a magnetic current along the nerves of our students which will flash 
forth ere long in a hundred incandescent thoughts? And does not 
China reed incandescent thought as much as incandescent light ? 
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Notes and Items. 
R. JAMES B. NEAL, of the McIlvaine Hospital, Chinanfn, 


* 


Shantung, has done a real service to the cause of edueation 


Cx> 
1. 


j 
¢ - 
Sawn 


i 
by his preparation of a new Analytical Chemistry. The only 
coatte vee WOrks heretofore available have been the translations of 
Neal’s New 
Analytical 





Fresenius, prepared by Dr. Fryer and Prof. Billequin, but 
in both of these the old chemical notation is used, and the 
mass of matter is so great as often to be confusing to the Chinese 
student in his present state of development. Dr. Neal has taken 
Cloves’ Analytieal Chemistry as the basis of his work, and has added 
one chapter chiefly from Fowne’s Manual of Chemistry. Although 
these works are by no means modern, and have been much iinproved 
upon by more recent authors, yet they cannot fail to give the pupil a 
good insight into the laws of careful analysis. [ti prepared espe- 
cially for the use of medical students, but will also be useful to the 
general inquirer for chemieal knowledge. The first chapter deals 
with chemical apparatus, the second with chemical methods, the 
third takes up the study of the metalloids, while the fourth chapter 
commences with an analysis of the metals, which are divided into 
six groups. In chapter five the uses of the re-agents are given, while 
chapter six deals with the analysis of unknown substances. The 
last chapter is devoted to a list of the chemicals and apparatus need- 
ed for use in the book. Throughout the work all the headings of 
the chapters are printed in red, so as to stand out distinetly from 
the paragraphs. This gives a peculiar though not unpleasant im- 
pression, and will prove a great aid in searching for any special 
part of the bo k, It will help to take the place of an Index which 
it does not seem possible yet to prepare in the Chinese language, 
because of the lack of any alphabetical arrangement. The style of 
Chinese writing is clear, and yet not so simple as to be looked down 
upon by a literary man, In this Dr. Neal seems to have found the 
via media between cumbersome high style and the light diffusions of 
cel 


schovl-boy writing. On the whole the buok is an excellent one, and 


will commend itself to all our schools. 


Everywhere comes news of the opening of new schoels by the 


~ 


Chinese for the teaching of Western knowledge. In Nanking the 
: 
i 


irged, and is moving 


old Tung Wén Kwan is being enlarg 
New Schools. . . ae °y 7° : in 
an into splendid new buildings. It will continue still to do 
its work of language instruction and preparation of interpreters. 


Auother school is being opened in one of the colleges of the same 


* Presbyterian Mission Pre Price 75 cents, 
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city—the college named after the illustrious Tséng Kwoh Fan, Wén 
Cheng Shu Yuen 4 JE ZF BE. This school will teach mathematics 
and science and commerce on a regularly graded curriculum of study 
such as is adopted in Western lands. The city of Hangchow is 
to have three such schools, according to recent newspaper report, and 
Svochow is also to be blessed with a new school. These cannot fail to 
have their influence, for they are promoted and patronised by some of 
the chief literary men of the empire with the idea of bringing China 
into touch with the new life of the West. The old idea of open- 
ing schools was for commercial or military purposes, but now the 
aim is different, and we shall have some schools which will devote 
themselves to the scattering of general information. It is a hopeful 


sign of progress. 


In our last issue we called atteution to the need of the prepara- 
tion of Chinese Readers, so that it would be possible for pupils to 
ial learn to read and write their own language in some easier 
Chinese form. There can be no doubt that if a child can only go 


— on me ordinary Chinese school for two or three years that 
it will not be able either to read or write the simplest form of Chi- 
nese composition. This is the result, because the child’s time has 
been almost wholly employed in learning to recognize the sounds of 
the characters and in continually repeating them till he is able to 
recite long passages and even whole books. As a piece of mental 
gymnastics the exercise can be said to have been beneficial, but as a 
preparation for any useful purpose in life it has been a decided 
failure. The characters which the child has learned to recognize in 
sound have never been attached to any object or associated with any 
idea, so that they are of no value to him when he sees them in some 
book or paper. Were he able to spend a few years longer in school 
the process of explaining what had already been learned would be 
commenced, and soon the pupil would know the meaning and use 
of the characters which he had before learned to recognize. In 
other words, the method of learning to properly pronounce the sound 
of a character is wholly dissociated in ordinary Chinese teaching 
from the explanation of the meaning. Reciting is one exercise and 
explaining is another, Usually no attempt is made to combine the 
two exercises at any stage of education. This great fault has been 
recognized by all educators in China, but in some instances where 
the pupils were bound by contract to remain in school for a long 
term of years the evil of the custom has been reduced to a minimum, 
for, though later than it ought to have been given, the student 
finally has been taught to know the meaning and use of all he has 
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previously learned But in the case of day-school pupils it is 
different. Their attendance at school cannot average more than two 
or three years, and whatever is done with them must be done quickly, 
and whatever is taught them ought to be of future service and 
blessing to them. It is natural that the first steps in elaborating 
some new and simpler system should have been undertaken outside 
of our large schools where the conditions do not so urgently eall fora 
change and by one who had charge of numerous day-schools where 
the problem presented itself daily. No one could have better 
reason for undertaking such a task than Rev. A. G. Jones, of the 
English Baptist Mission, Shantung, and as a result of his labors 
we have a New-Method Chinese Reader for mission schools.* 
In this reader all the characters of the New Testament are given. 
They are printed in large type at the top of the page, commencing 
with the first character of Mathew and giving all new characters 
occurring till the end of Revelation. Under the character is 
given some familiar expression from the spoken language in which 
the character occurs, aud also some expression from classical works 
showing the use of the character in the written languages. Then 
the character itself is defined just as it would be in an ordinary 
classical commentary. The plan is a very simple one, and is 
explained clearly in the introduction, so that any teacher who knows 
the characters is able to use the book. When the book is finished 
the pupil knows about 2300 characters, and would be able to define 
and use them in writing ordinary phrases. It is meant exclusively 
for Christian schools, as the use of the New Testament for a basis 
plainly shows. We do not think that the value of this new book 
depends at all upon the fact that the New Testament has been used 
as a basis for obtaining 2300 characters, but rather upon the plan 
chosen by which explanations immediately follow. We do not think 
that there is any virtue or even any great value in using the Holy 
Scriptures as a text-book to teach redding; in fact there are many 
reasons why the Word should not be used for such an ordinary pur- 
pose. Nor does it seem that the pupil who learns to read from it 
will have any more Christian influence surrounding him than if he 
had learned from some other book. What is needed is to have all the 
characters found in the New Testament used and explained. Hence 
if all of these characters at the head of the page could have been 
arranged in the form of an elegant discourse settiug forth some 
useful Christian truth, or some valuable lesson, or some scientific 
instruction, the value of the book would have been enhanced and its 
circle of usefulness widened. As it is, the book will only be used in 
Christian day-schools, whereas the plan above suggested would make 


* Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. $17 per‘hundred, 
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a book which any school would use. While books are needed for 
our Christians, is it not always well for us at the same time to keep 
in mind that large body outside of the Christian church who also 
need the benefits of Christianity, even though they may not accept 
Christianity as their faith? It seems to us that Mr. Jones could 
have done all he has, and at the same time have accomplished a 
broader work by some such plan as has been suggested. His present 
arrangement of the characters seems too mechanical, and reminds 
one of the forced collocation of the words of the “ Thousand Char- 
acter Classic.” However, the work that Mr. Jones has done has 
been well done, and his book deserves a wide circulation and a 
general adoption by all our day-schools. It is to be hoped that the 
work thus commenced will be carried on by the author into more 
extended fields) Why cannot the plan be developed into a series of 
simple readers with good illustrations and some information concern 
ing the outside world and China’s relation to it? 


On December 17th, at the Shanghai General Hospital, Mr. 
John Rogers Fryer, eldest son of Dr. John Fryer, of the Kiangnan 
Arseual, passed to his heavenly reward at the early age of twenty- 
five years) He was a young man of remarkably excellent character, 
and gave promise of a brilliantly useful career. Born in Shanghai 
he was taken to England at an early age, and received 


An Untimely 
Death. 


his primary education in Kent. When ready to enter 
college he went to America, where he graduated after a full four 
years’ course. He then spent a year of post-graduate study in the 
University of California, paying special attention to chemistry and 
physics. In the fall of 1893 he came to China, and was at once 
elected as Professor of English in the Nanking University, entering 
upon his duties January Ist, 1894. He spent more than two years 
teaching, and then removed, at his own choice, to Shanghai to assist 
his father in translation work, The high respect and esteem in 
which he was held in N4nking were shown in a series of resolutions 
passed by the Nauking community and presented to him before 
leaving. In his teaching he was thorough and conscientious. His 
students learned not only to honor but to love him. The results of 
his experience in teaching English were given in a recent paper pub- 
lished in this journal. This contribution, though his last, and not 
appearing until after he was dangerously ill, has been highly spoken 
of. At the recent ‘lriennial Meeting of the Association he took ¢ 
prominent part by acting as Assistant Secretary. All of his friends 
prophesied for him a long and hovored life, but he has been called 
away from us in the very opening of his manhood. Having been 
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intimately associated with him the writer feels a deep personal loss, 
As a representative of our Association, aud as expressing the heart 


of a large circle of friends, we extend siacerest sympathy to Dr. 





Fryer and the other members of the bereaved family, 


The deceased 


has left behind him the most enduring monument—a good name and 


an untarnished reputation. 


5 





Correspondence, 


To the Editor of 
“THE CHINESE 


Dear Sire: I would like to ask 
through your colamns what our 
Conference Committee on Romani- 
zation is doing for a uniform 
system of spelling mandarin, ete. 
The appointed the 
General Committee which organiz- 
ed and constituted the 
mandarin sub-commit- 
tee for specially working up the 
mandarin district. It is this man- 
darin portion of the committee that 
we should like to hear from, and 
also from of whole 
committee as to the work done, 
aud what is the prospect. 


RECORDER.” 


Yr 
oD 


Conference 


those of 
district a 


the chairman 


number of 


there is an 


November 
Work im- 
portant article on the results of the 
Romanization in Amoy. 

It seems clear we in the man- 
darin district slow 
in the use of this most practicable 
and efficient system in all our work. 
Cannot something be done at 


In the 


Woman’s 


have been too 


once 
that will in some measure amend for 
our great neglect in this 
tant 
dialects 


impor- 
matter P Our friends in the 
that used this so 
successfully are to be congratulated. 
[ recommend all to read Miss John- 
ston’s article in the November No. 
of Woman's Work. 


have 


C. 


——__ + o > 


Our Hook Cable. 


REVIEW. 
{ECENT Books ON THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. 


Not all of the books here men- 
tioned have been just published, 
but some of them have been lately 
republished, and most of them are 
quite new, As constant 
inquiry for works of this class, and 


there is 


as it is difficult for those living in 
China to know what books they 
want and need, a few words of 
characterization may be helpful to 
who are interested in the 
freshest expositions of the deeper 


things of God. 


those 


The Divine Indu: ling, by E. 
Woodward Brown. Fleming H. Re- 
vell-Co. 1895.—This is a volume of 
a little over 300 pages, consisting 
of thirty-six chapters, of which the 
first nineteen are devoted to ‘the 
Divine Side of the Indwelling’ and 
the remainder to ‘the Human Side.’ 
The treatment 
and 


is throughout fresh 
stimulating, and abounds in 
illustrations showing the Analogies 
between all life and of 
growth. 


The Indwe lling Christ, by James 


forms of 


M. Campbell, with an introduction 
by A. B. Bruce, D.D. Revell. 
1895. Pp. 178.—This little book 
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consists of eighteen chapters, full 
of thoughtful and helpful elabora- 
tion of the Scripture teachings on 
the theme enunciated. There is 
less about the Holy Spirit than in 
most books of this class, but one 
chapter contains all the essential 
truths on this head. It is entitled 
‘the Indwelling Christ realized 
throngh the Holy Spirit.’ 

The Life of Privilege, Possession, 
Peace and Power, by the Rev. H. 
W. Webb Peploe, Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. Intro- 
duction by D. L. Moody. Revell. 
1896. Pp. 202.—This book consists 
of thirteen addresses delivered by 
Mr. Peploe at Northfield, Mass., in 
the summer of 1895. They are in 
reality sermons, but they are ser- 
mons of a high order, and we do 
not wonder that the author was 
invited to be present at the North- 
field Conferences again during the 
summer of this year also. Among 
the most striking topics are ‘the 
Rest of God’ and ‘the Peace of 
Christ.’ 

The Master’s Indwelling, by Rev. 
Andrew Murray. Revell. 1896. Pp. 
180.-—This book also consists of ad- 
dresses delivered at the Northfield 
Conferences of 1895, but re-written 
and revised by the author. There 
are thirteen addresses, beginning 
with ‘Carnal Christians’ and end- 
ing with ‘that God may be all in 
all.’ The tens of thousands who 
are under deep obligation to the 
author of this collection of address- 
es will welcome anything which 
he utters. Few men of our genera- 
tion have been more used of the 
Lord, and few have had a wider 
reading as well as hearing. 

The Deeper Christian Life, by 
Rev. Andrew Murray. Revell. 1895. 
Pp. 127.—Like the preceding, this 
little book comprises addresses de- 
livered during his American and 
Canadian tour by Mr. Murray. 
There are eight of these on themes 
allied to those in the other vo- 
lume, yet distinctly different in 
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treatment. The one entitled ‘ th® 
Blessing Secured’ ought to be cir” 
culated by the million. 

The Spirit-filled Life, by Rev. 
John McNeil. Revell. 1895. Pp. 126. 
This little work of the well known 
Australian evangelist isa gem. It 
has recently been brought into notice 
by the naomerous conferences in 
China, and onght to be in the hands 
of every missionary. It is clear, 
strong and thoroughly scriptural, 
abounding with forcible illustra- 
tions which are just as available in 
Chinese as in English,—by no 
means a trait of the average illus- 
tration in religious works. 

Through the Eternal Spirit, a 
Biblical study on the Holy Ghost, 
by Jas. Elder Cumming, D.D. 
Revell. 1896. Pp. 315.—This is the 
only work which we have met 
which begins the discussion of the 
Scripture doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
by a careful catena and analysis 
of all the passages in the Bible 
relating to the subject. Those 
who may have tried to prepare a 
list of this sort for use with the 
Chinese are aware how difficult 
the task becomes, through ambi- 
guities of translation, as well as 
other causes. ‘There are five and 
twenty chapters, three appendices 
and an index of subjects, as well 
as a very compendious index of 
Scripture passages. This edition is 
prefaced by a most commendatory 
word of introduction by Rev. F. B. 
Meyer. If one can have but one of 
the works here mentioned let this 
be the one, for by a study of the 
materials here thoroughly digested 
he will be in possession of every- 
thing that the Spirit of God has 
revealed to us of Himself. These 
eight volumes form an invaluable 
library. 

To the foregoing we cannot 
refrain from adding one more, not 
because it is new, but because it 
has been thoroughly tested. It is 
entitled Light on Life’s Duties, by 
Rey. F, B. Meyer, with introduc- 
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tory notice by J. Wilbur Chapman, ‘Words of Help for Christian Girls,’ 
D.D. Revell. 1895. Pp. 127. 97,000 ; ‘the Secret of Victory over 

In the brief introductory note Sin,’ 102,000; ‘the First Step into 
Dr. Chapman gives his personal the Blessed Life,’ 107,000; and 
experience of the helpfulness of Mr. ‘Seven Rules for Daily Living’, 
Meyer’s writings, and speaks of 118,000. Besides these, and many 
him as one of the leading writers more, a little tractlet, compiled by 
of our time on the themes with Rev. B. Fay Mills, consisting of ex- 
which he deals. The little book tracts from Mr. Meyer’s writings, 
is composed of ten chapters, but has been distributed over the world 
whether the chapters were original- to the enormous number of 145,000 
ly tracts, or were first put together copies! What an inconceivable ag- 
in book form and then afterwardsis- gregate of good these books and the 
sued as leaflets, like the chaptersof ‘Christian Life Series’ represent ! 
“the Christians’ Secret of a Happy They alone are suflicient to confute 
Life,” we donot know. The latest those who profess to believe that 
issues of these tracts which we ‘materialism’ is carrying every- 
have seen give an enormous total thing before it. It is doing no such 
for their respective circulation. thing. There never was a time 
The chapter entitled ‘the Chambers when there was so much demand 
of the King’ has been circulated to for Christian literature of the best 
the extent of 37,000 copies; ‘With kind, and there was never so much 
Christ in Separation,’ 40,000; Christian literature of a high quali- 
‘Young Men don’t drift,’ 47,000; ty to meet the demand as there is 
‘the Lost Chord found,’ 75,000; at the close of the year 1896. 


A. 8. &. 





Enitorial Comment. 


On entering on a new year of the Philippines there are still tron- 
life and work we cordially wish  blous times, and poor Armenia— 


our readers suffering for the sins and follies of 
others—is yet on the rack of sus- 
A Dappy Wew Wear. pense and torture. Feelings of 


This is not a mere formal greet- indignation, disgrace and pity 
ing, but a heartfelt desire that struggle for utterance as we think 
they and we may be happy in the of all that has happened and of all 
Master’s service, animated with the that might have been averted. 
Saviour’s love, and filled with His " ‘ * 

Holy Spirit. Oxg of the notable calamities of 

On the threshold of a New the past year was the earthquake 
Year it is natural and profitable to and tidal wave in Japan, The 
look backward and around. The ready response and practical mani- 
wider retrospect reminds us of how _ festation of sympathy and grief on 
the year just closed came amid loom- the part of Japan has commanded 
ing thunder clouds. Through God’s our respect and made us feel more 
great goodness the Christian con- hopeful than before of our clever 
science of two great nations was  bnt kindly neighbor. She has 
so awakened, and common sense had many difficulties to cope 
views made so plain thet the war with in her administration of 
clouds were dissipated with no Formosan affairs, and doubtless 
untoward results. In Cuba and mistakes have been made and re- 
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grettable and unauthorised excesses 
committed. We trust she will 
listen to the appeals and warnings 
that have been made to her in conse- 
quence, The excellent organization 
displayed in the stamping out of 
the plague in North Formosa would 
be appreciatively noted by readers 
of last month’s Diary of Events. 
* * * 


Bur to confine our attention to 
China we are reminded that in our 
Editorial Comment of a year ago we 
expressed the hope that the Han- 
lin Reform Society of Peking would 
be a harbinger of better and greater 
things; soon we had to report 
attempts at suppression—effectual 
for the time being, but giving pro- 
mise in the long run of proving a 
stimulus tothe seeking and finding 
of the truth. There certainly has 
been a searching for the truth; 
but rather, we are sorry to see, along 
the line of material advancement. 
Whilst much is said of bringing 
about certain reforms and giving an 
impetus to commercial and indus- 
trial progression, little, if any- 
thing, has been done in the way of 
stopping the mismanagement and 
misrule which prevail to such a 
large extent. Only the other day 
we heard of respectable country 
folk, not so far from the capital, 
driven by adverse circumstances to 
robbery and beggary. China is 
surely laying up for herself more 
awful judgments than have visited 
her in the past. As George Her- 
bert pointed out: “God’s mill 
gviuds slow but sure.” 

* * * 


Tr was the earnest hope of many 
that in last year’s tour to Western 
lands H. E. Li Hung-chang would 
see and understand something of 
the close relationship of Christian- 
ity to all true progress. In 1888, 
in course of conversation with Rev. 
Timothy Richard, he said, ‘‘ What 
is the good of Christianity?” In 
answer to this Mr. Richard prepar- 


ed and published his fact-filled 
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“ Historical Evidences,” showing 
the varied henefits which Christ- 
ianity has conferred on the world. 
In his tour H. E. must have seen 
and heard much to remind him 
of the earnest utterances of Mr. 
Richard, but, from the chilling 
reception accorded him on his 
return, and knowing how much 
one in his position, and from his 
training, sacrifices to policy, we fear 
that not so much help can be 
expected, as was hoped for, in 
clearing away the abuses referred 
to above. 
* * * 

In the retrospect of the past year 
it is pleasing to note the rapid 
advance of missionary effort. The 
uews from Fuhkien province is 
especially inspiring, calling us re- 
peatedly to acknowledge the Lord’s 
hand in the remarkable ingather- 
ing and spirit of enquiry which 
prevails. ‘Lhe blood of the martyrs 
has proved to be the seed of the 
church. From Manchuria, Shan- 


tung, Hupeh and __ elsewhere, 
the news is most encouraging. 
* * * 


Tae losses during the year have 
been considerable. Such names as 
Redfern, Lachlan, Laue, Horobin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hearnden, come up 
in our memory: but most of all 
we feel the loss of David Hill. As 
we think of his abundant labors, his 
realization of the all-importance of 
prayer, his deep humility; as we 
remember him as one of the chair- 
men of the General Conference of 
1890, and as we think of what he 
did for, and was to, his mission 
and sister societies, we have borne 
in upon us what a loss his taking 
away has been to us all. 

* * 

THE conferences held during the 
past year will make 1896a year 
to be remembered. First we had 
the triennial meeting of the Educa- 
tional Association, when we saw 
with delight and gratitude how 
ready and willing the educa- 
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tionalists were to enter the fast 
opening doors. Then followed the 
bright and bracing gathering of 
the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor for China. Most in- 
teresting and helpful of all was 
the series of meetings held in con- 
nection with Mr. Mott’s visit. All 
departments of missionary effort 
received a helpful stimulus, but 
possibly the most direct and im- 
mediate of the fusing and welding 
effects were apparent in the No- 
vember conference of representative 
educationalists when the College 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
of China was founded. 
* * * 


Tue several conventions which 
have been held for Chinese Christ- 
jans in different cities during the 
past few months must have brought 
to the attention of great numbers 
of those Christians many new 
statements: of important truths, 
We all find it easy to get into ruts, 
and one great service of these large 
convocations must be to freshen 
thought, as well as to deepen spirit- 
ual life. In this connection it 
ought to be borne in mind that to 
the Chinese there is all the in- 
spiration of novelty and of numbers 
in such gatherings. We believe 
the most advanced Chinese Christ- 
ians are as much in need of being 
stirred up as the most ignorant, 
and we know of no better way for 
missionaries to improve the tone 
of their own spiritual life than by 
trying to impart to those under their 
care the best which they have to 
give. The common impression that 
the Chinese cannot apprehend the 
deeper truths of the Christian life, 
we are convinced is a wholly mis- 
taken one. They will appreciate 
the effort to lead them into fuller 
life, and will take in far more than 
to a careless observer seems possible. 
They are as capable of being taught 
by the spirit of God as we are. 
We cannot think that the aver- 
age Chinese compares in any im- 
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portant respect unfavorably with 
the material out of which the 
apostolic churches were composed. 
What was done in the Roman 
Empire may, by the grace of God, 
be done in the Chinese empire, and 
we have no question that it will be 
done. To that high end it is the 
privilege of all Christian workers 
to contribute. 
* - * 


Tue Foreign Missonary Society 
of the American Presbyterian 
Church, North, has reprinted in a 
booklet the pamphlet on ‘ Methods 
of Mission Work’, written for 
the Recorpger in 1885. There 
are not many papers of this nature 
that are worth reproducing ten 
years after they first saw the light, 
and still fewer that have a value 
which makes it seem wise of the 
officers of other mission societies 
as well to send them all over 
the world for the use of younger 
missionaries. A careful re-reading 
of this little volume of only 96 
pages suggests at once the secret 
of its success. It was not written 
off-hand, nor from a_ theoretical 
point of view, but it was a practical 
attempt to meet a practical and a 
serious difficulty, One is struck 
with the comprehensive method 
and with the anticipation of many 
of the objections likely to be made; 
with the width of the intellectual 
and spiritual horizon implied and 
with the temperateness and fairness 
of the whole treatment. And at 
the same time we have been im- 
pressed with the conviction that 
the ‘method’ here outlined by no 
means covers the whole field, and 
that despite the breadth of view of 
the writer many considerations are 
not at all touched upon -which the 
average experimenter finds it hard 
to evade. No adequate account 
is taken of the likelihood that the 
‘leader’ of any particular place 
may not be a man fitted to con- 
tinue as such. It is as true in 
China as it was in Palestine that a 
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prophet is unhonored in his own 
country. There is also, as it appears 
to us, no adequate provision for the 
development of leaders into men 
who shall be ‘ thoroughly furnished.’ 
Something more is wanted than a 
little instruction in a winter’s class, 
all of which is to be reproduced at 
home, after which the man returns 
to be refilled, and repeat the process. 
In order to achieve the end of 
Christian education it is often ab- 
solutely necessary to take a man 
out of the ‘calling wherein he was 
called’. Thereupon the theory fails 
to fit. Moreover, what one man 
may be able to accomplish with 
seeming ease, another man may 
not be able to do at all. Dr. Nevius 
was phenomenally successful with 
his fruits and his berries, and 
China is his debtor, But for some 
other men they refuse to grow at 
all. What we should much like to 
see is a series of artic'es from one 
of the seniors of the Presbyterian 
Mission in Shantung, and also from 
the members of the English Baptist 
Mission in the same province, ex- 
plaining with reasonable fullness 
what their respective theories were 
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to begin with, how far they have 
been modified by the lapse of time, 
aud especially what has been the 
practical outcome of the plan adopt- 
ed in the churches organized aud 
shepherded by Dr. Nevius. The 
latter information might with good 
reason have been looked for in his 
biography, but that was written in 
the United States, where exact and 
full information was not at hand. 
It is at hand in China, and we ven- 
ture to say that all the readers of 
this journal would like to get it. 
+ * * 


Tue last Annual Report of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Christian 
and General Knowledyve is full of 
interest, and shows that the Society 
is doing a valuable work in the 
enlightening of China, and espe- 
cially in bringing important truths 
before the more intelligent and 
official classes. Like the works of 
the Educational Association their 
publicatious meet a felt want in a 
particular direction, and we are 
pleased to see the Society so well 
sustained financially and to know 
that its publications are so widely 
sought and so well appreciated. 


Riissionary Wetvs. 


Writing from Kalgan, Nov. 26th, 
Mr. M. Williams says: “ Mr. K.S8. 
Stokke, of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Mission, recently passed through to 
join Mr. Nestigarde at Urga. The 
teacher of the latter, who was in- 
clined to embrace Christianity, has 
just died, it is feared, by poison. 
With 12,000 Lamas in the place 
it will be strange if opposition to 
the missionary work should not 


be shown.” 





ANTI-OPIUM LEAGUE, 


At a meeting of the Soochow 
Committee of the Anti-Opium 
League, December 21st, it was de- 


cided to recommend that the local 
committees or their representatives 
meet in Shanghai the first, Wednes- 
day evening of April, to organize 
a National Anti-Opium League. 

The following local committees 
have also been appointed: Wasih, 
Geo. C. Worth, M.D.; Kiang-yin, 
Rev. R. A. Haden, Capt. Juno. 
Jurgens, 





The Chinese Conference of the 
Presbyterian Church of England 
met at Singapore for three days— 
November 17th to 19th daily, 9 
to 12 a.m., and 2 to 4, and 7 to 8.30 
p-m. ‘The mornings for finance, 
afternoons for discussion and even- 
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ings for prayer. The Rev. J. A. 
B. Cook, the missionary in charge, 
presided. There are eight con- 
gregations, with a membership of 
about three hundred, Six of the 
churches are in the island of 
Singapore, one in Johore and an- 
other in Muar. They have rais- 
ed during the past year $1370.41. 
Of this sum $246.20 was for the 
preachers’ salary fund, $334.45 for 
their own missionary society and 
$71.70 for the boarding-schools. 
The balance for general purposes, 
Five of the churches are composed 
of immigrants from the port of 
Swatow, and they support the 
sixth, their “own church,” in its 
initial stage by their missionary 
society. Another church, that of 
immigrants from Amoy, has not 
yet commenced to give to the 
missionary fund. The eighth, eom- 
posed of Straits-born Chinese, has 
its own funds, and supports a 
Bible-woman. 

The 20th session of the Foochow 
Conference, which convened No- 
vember 18th, excelled in many re- 
spects any previous Conference. 

Bishop J. W. Joyce presided, and 
gave abundant evidence of his 
superior ability in the management 
of affairs as well as of remarkable 
spiritual power. He was eminent- 
ly wise in all his counsels and 
decisions of difficult questions. 
His loving spirit and readiness to 
hear and consider all interests drew 
all hearts to him. All stiffness 
and formality were banished by 
his very presence. 

The Conference opened at 9 
o'clock a.m, on Wednesday, with 
the Communion of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, which was participated in by a 
large number. This service was very 
impressive, and the manifest pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit made all 
feel the oneness there is in Christ 
Jesus. 

The formal] business sessions oc- 
cupied the forenoons of each day, 
while the afternoons were given to 
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committee meetings and meetings 
of the Bishop with the Presiding 
Elders and the missionaries in 
planning the work for the coming 
year, and the evenings entirely to 
religions services. Great harmony 
prevailed through the entire ses- 
sions. One question of unusual 
interest was the division of the 
Conference, and as finally adjusted 
the new Hing-hwa Conference is 
composed of Hing-hwa, one of our 
oldest and largest districts, and 
Sieng-in and Ing-chung, leaving 
six districts to the Foochow Con- 
ference. 

The regular Standing Committees 
did excellent work and brought in 
strong reports on the subjects of 
Pastoral Support, Education, Sun- 
day-schools, Sabbath Observance, 
Temperance, ete., while special 
committees had under considera- 
tion various other important mat- 
ters. 

The Presiding Elders’ reports of 
their districts were full of interest 
and encouragement. The educa- 
tional and publishing departments 
were reported by those in charge, 
and all indicated growth and pros- 
perity. 

The reception of fraternal dele- 
gates from other churches and 
missions was an occasion of un- 
usnal interest. 

Rev. C. Hartwell and a native 
pastor represented the American 
Board Mission; the Rev. L. H. Star 
and a Chinese brother, the C. M. S.; 
Rev. I, H-. Correll, of the Japan 
Conference, represented that most 
interesting field; and Rev. CG. F. 
Kupfer, from Central China, spoke 
for that work; Rev. L. H. E. Luer- 
ing, from Singapore, represented 
the Malaysian Mission Cenference. 
His speciat mission was to secure a 
preacher to aid in the work among 
the Chinese in Singapore, and from 
a number of volunteers the bishop 
appointed a man to that great field. 

Fraternal letters of greeting from 
various Conferences, and former 
members of the mission, were read,. 
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after which delegates from the 
Women’s Conference were received, 
and the ladies presented their 
annual reports, the bishop re- 
sponding to all the addresses and 
reports in a very happy vein, and 
the hour was greatly enjoyed by 
all present. The most marked fea- 
ture of the Conference was the 
deep spirituality which prevailed. 
The preceding weeks had been 
given to fervent prayer for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, and by 
arrangement the earnest native 
pastor, who had previously shown 
great efficiency in conducting re- 


vival services, was appointed to 
lead the meetings each evening 


of the week. These proved seasons 
of great interest and profit, calmi- 
nating on Conference Sabbath in a 
wonderful blessing. The service 
commenced with the Lovefeast at 
9 o'clock, when about 130 people, 
men and women, ip less than an 
hour, gave glad testimony to the 
power of Jesus to save. 

Bishop Joyce followed this with 
a sermon of rare beauty and pow- 
er, based on the incident of Christ 
with the disciples when they were 
fishing, The deacons were then or- 
dained, and in the afternoon the eld- 
ers, and this was followed by the, to 
us, new but extremely beautiful ser- 
vice of the ordination of Miss Linam 
as a deaconess. <A most delightful 
praise service concluded the meet- 
ing, and after such a service no 
one need ever doubt that the reli- 
gion of Christ can make the Chinese 
happy. 

The evening service was under 
the direction of the Epworth League. 
There was a crowded house, and 
the interest was intense. As a 
practical fruit of it a very generous 
collection was given for the suffer- 
ing Christians in Armenia. At the 
close an altar service was_ held, 
when a number of burdened souls 
sought and found Jesus and par- 
don. This truly wonderful day will 
not soon be forgotten. The confer- 
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ence closed on Monday, p.m., and 
the bishop, with Mrs. Joyce and 
others, at once started for Hing-hwa 
to organize the new conference. The 
past year has been a very prosperous 
one. The net increase in the Foo- 
chow conference has been about 
650. The contributions for pastoral 
and bishop’s support, missionary 
and Church building, have also been 
in advance of last year. 

We have also been greatly en- 
couraged by the addition to our 
working force of three able and de- 
voted young men with their wives, 
for all of which we are thankful to 
the Giver of all good. 

N. J. Pius. 


Foochow. 


FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE FOOKIEN SOCIETIES OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, 


The Fourth Annual Convention 
of the Fookien Societies of Christ- 
ian Endeavor was held Nov. 18th, 
1896, morning and afternoon, As 
there was no church large enongh 
to accommodate the large numbers 
that were expected a tent of bam- 
boo mats was erected on the grounds 
of the A. B. C. F. M. in the 
suburbs of Foochow. To this place 
the members and friends of C. E. 
in the C. M. S. and A. B. C. F. M. 
missions resorted from far and 
near. In the morning there were 
75 present at one time, and in the 
afternoon 900, while fully 1200 
were present at some time during 
the day. The weather was mild 
and favorable for an out-of-door 
meeting, and the trees and flowers 
made a charming background for 
the two-score brilliant society ban- 
ners that decorated the stage. 
The program was long, but Mr. 
Ling Mik-gék, the first Christian 
endeavorer in all China, made an 
admirable presiding officer, and 
under his spirited lead reports, 
addresses and hymns followed each 
other in rapid succession without 
break or drag, 
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In the morning reports were 
read from twenty-eight societies, 
enrolling 576 active, 501 associate 
and 135 honorary members and 
six junior societies with eighty- 
three active and ninety-one as- 
sociate members. A grand total 
of thirty-four societies with 1386 
members. Missionary offerings 
had been made during the year of 
$29 (Mexicans.) The organization 
of a Local Union of the eighteen 


societies in Foochow was also 
reported with all the principal 
officers, Chinese. .... It was a 


cause of great regret that these 
statistics, which make Foochow the 
banner city in Christian Endea- 
vor China should not have been 
included in the 1896 report of the 
United Society of China. Many 
interesting things were disclosed 
in the reading of these reports. 
When that of the Washington Con- 
vention of 1896 was read a student 
asked, ‘What. was it heldinsidethe 
imperial city ?”’ One buy said that 
he was choosen to report, because 
he was stupid and would not add 
words to the written report. ‘This 
was a decided hit on his pastor, 
who was notoriously long-winded. 
One boy lost his manuscript, but. 
pluckily went on and delivered it 
“out of his stomach,” as the 
Chinese expression has it, ‘ from 
memory.” A literary man vo- 
lunteered to read the report of one 
society, but was called down, when 
it was discovered that he was not 
the regular delegate, “who was 
only a tradesman.” Even the little 
juniors were present, although they 
“were no bigger than my thumb,” 

The afternoon session was given 
up to addresses and a consecration 


service. It opened with a greet- 
ing from ‘Father and Mother 
Endeavor in China,” Hubbard, 


which was responded to by Miss 
Newton, who repeated a famous 
felicitous expression, ‘a Hundred 
Children and a Thousand Grand 
children,” and applied it to the 
Christian Eudeavor Societies of 
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China, There were then words 
of greeting from Mrs. Bishop 
Joyce, Miss Bosworth and Dr. 
Correll, of the A. M. E. Mission, 
and letters from Tasmania, Amo 
and Shansi. Then followed the 
reading of an address on the Holy 
Spirit, written by Mr. Uong, a 
Christian in the Imperial Customs. 
There were also addresses by 
Pastor Ling, of Ku-cheng memory, 
and Mr. Ho, a watchmaker. Rev. 
W. Banister, of the C. M. S., then 
delivered the most impressive 
address of the day, at the close of 
which he referred to the sympathy 
of the world for Fookien at the 
time of the Ku-cheng massacre, and 
expressed the hope that in some 
way we might extend the same 
sympathy to the suffering Christ- 
ians in Armenia. A_ series of 
resolutions were then offered by 
Mr, Ding Ming-wéng, the assis- 
tant at the Theological Seminary of 
the A. B.C. F. M., conveying our 
sympathy to the Armenians and 
urging the intervention of the 
governments of the United States 
and Great Britain. An imprompta 
collection was taken up for their 
relief that will be forwarded to 
the Bible House, Constantinople. 
An interesting incident of Mr. 
Ling’s management of the collection 
was the happy way in which he 
sent around the boxes a second 
time “to accommodate those who 
on second thoughé had concluded 
that they had not been as generous 
as they now wished to be.” 

The deepest interest and entha- 
siasm centered about the consecra- 
tion service, and here again Mr. 
Ling’s leadership was conspicuously 
successful. As prayer or verse or 
words followed each other in rapid 
succession from all parts of the 
vast audience one forgot the 
struggle of the Church of China 
during the past half century, in the 
vision of the future of that church 
that faith presented to the mind 
of all present. Rev. Chas, Hart- 
well, whose service has almost 
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spanned the fifty years” work of the 
A, B. C. F. M. in Foochow, 
blessed the Lord that his life had 
been spared to see this day, when 
a thousand consecrations could 
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Surely the friends of missions and 
all Christians have good canse for 
rejoicing in the success of Christ- 
ianity in China that is marked by 
this Fourth Annual Convention of 


be offered in peace and joy onthe the Y. P. S. C. E. in Foochow, 

very ground where the first mis- China. 

sionaries were stoned on the street. Dwicut GODDARD. 
—_——_»+e<e- 


Miary of Cbents 
December, 1896. 


5th.—News received from Swatow re- 
ports a battle a fortnight ago in Chang-lo 
district, between the insurgents of Chia- 
ying-chou, Kuangtung, who style them- 
selves the ‘*Three Dots Society,” and 
an Imperial force under Colonel Fong, 
the son of the late Admiral Fong, of Can- 
ton, the former being defeated. The 
insurgents retreated into the district of 
Ping-yuan in the same province.—J.-C. 
D.N. 

Sth.—A despatch received from Te- 
king reports that the Reform Society 
has received the Imperial sanction to 
establish a political college for the train- 
ing of young officers who wish to enter 
the diplomatic service at home and 
abroad. It is also reported that the go- 
vernment intend to commence the Pe- 
king-Hankow Railway simultaneously at 
four different points, and that the whole 
line is interded to be completed in five 
years.—NV.-C. D. N. 

9th.—The Peking correspondent of 
the V.-C. Daily News says :—‘‘ Sir Chih 
Chen-lo (Lo Feng-lo), Wu _ Ting-fang 
(Ng Choy) and Huang Chun-hsien have 
been appointed Ministers to Great Bri- 
tain, the United States 
respectively. The last has 
by Germany, for what 
stated.” 

19th.—A despatch from Peking reports 
that Liang Cheng, a Cantonese, one of 
the returned students from the United 
States, a Secretary of the Tsung-li Yamén 
with the rank of Taotai, is designated 
to replace Huang Chun-hsien as Chinese 
Minister to Berlin. 
18th.—The Kiukiang correspondent of 
the N.-C. Daily News writes:—‘‘ The 
dispute about the Ku-ling boundaries has 
been satisfactorily settled. The agree- 
ment was signed between the Taotai’s 
‘three deputies and the Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Board of Trustees yes- 
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and Germany 
been refused 
reason is not 


in the far East. 


terday. By this agreement the hill- 
breast on the N. W. and 8. E. sides of 
the Ku-ling valley were ceded to the 
Trustees, and over fifty boundary stones, 
which had previously been laid out by 
consent of all of the above-mentioned con- 
tracting parties, were confirmed as form- 
ing the limits of the estate,” 

10th.—Annual Meeting of the Society 
for the Dittusion of Christian and Gene- 
ral Knowledge among the Chinese, in 
Municipal Board room, The report 
presented showed what the Society had 
done, and hoped to do, in helping to 
enlighten China in the present crisis. 

7th. —With regard to the rebellion 
in the Philippines the China Mail of 
ij7th says:—‘* The rebellion is spreading 
in the provinces of Bataan, Batangas, 
and Pampanga, and in a less degree in 
the province of Morong, embracing the 
Island of Luzon to the south, and in 
the province of Bulacan in the north. 
In fact, all the Tagalog provinces. 

The chief interest centres in the Pro- 
vince of Cavite, where the rebel strong- 
hold will shortly be attacked by the 
Spanish forces, It is expected that 
General Pola Vieja will direct these 
operations in person. 

General La Chambre has assumed com- 
mand of the Spanish forces in the pro- 
vinees of Batangas and La Laguna, and 
has started northward in order to clear 
the rebels in from that region. 

Trafiic on the Manila-Dagupan Rail- 
way is now entirely suspended in con- 
sequence of the operations of Spanish 
troops under General Rios around Mey- 
cauayan, about fifteen kilometres north 
of Manila, beyond which the dangerous 
zone beyins. ; 

Considerable numbers of the people in 
the northern provinces still remain loyal 
to the government,” 
26th.—According to telegraphic news 
from London “a St. Petersburg ukase 
sanctions the formation of a company te 
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construct and work a railway from a 
point on the western frontier of Hei-lung- 
chiang to a point on the eastern frontier 


of Kirin, to be connected with the Trans- 
Siberian line. 
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The capital is to be five millions of 
roubles, and the shareholders must be 
Russians or Chinese. The work is to be 
completed in six years, and the Russo- 
Chinese Bank are the promoters.” 





Missionary Journal, 


MARRIAGES. 

Ar Wadham St. Baptist Chapel, Weston- 
super-mare, England, 15th October, by 
the Rev. T. J. Longhurst, the Rev. 
tno, A. Huntwey, late of China In- 
land Mission, to Eviza J. (Lizzig) Rerp, 
younger daughter of the late James 
Reid, Esq., of Castleacre, Norfolk. 

At the British Consulate, and after- 
wards at the Friends’ Meeting House, 
Chungking, Sz-chuen, on 17th Novem- 
ber, EpwarD B, Varvoy, to Mar- 
GARET SOUTHALL. 

At Chungking, 23rd November, Mr. 
Joun GraHam, to Miss L, McMINN, 
both of China Inland Mission. 

Ar Kalgan, 24th November, by Rev. M. 
Williams, NATHANAEL CARLESON, to 
Miss Sorta L SrmonseEy, both of C. 
I, M. 

Art Trinity Cathedral, Shanghai, on the 
Ist of December, 1896, by the Rev. H. 
C. Hodges, M.A., the Rev. WILLIAM 
M. Urcrart, to Emma Inveen, both 
of the Americin Baptist Missionary 
Union, Sze-chuan. 

At Wuhu, 10th December, Mr. G. W. 
Grips, M.A., to Miss M Emstix, both 
of China Inland Mission. 


BIRTHS. 

At Hankow, Central China, on Novem- 
ber 26th, the wife of Josrpu S. 
Apams, American Baptist Missionary 
Union, of a son. 

Art Gan-king, Ngan-hwui, on the 11th of 
December, the wife of W. Wxstwoop, 
C. I. M., of a daughter. 

DEATHS. 

At Letham, Forfarshire, N. B., Nov 
15th, 1896, Rev. JAMEs WILLIAMSON, 
of the China Inland Mission, aged 59, 

At Cheng-iang-kuan, on November 24th, 
Constance CoLVILLE GRaACcIE, aged 
13 months, infant daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arch. Gracie, C. I. M. 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, 24th Nov., Dr. W. A. 
Youne, for Scotch Presbyterian 
Mission, Manchuria. 


At Shanghai, 27th Nov., Mrs. W. J. 
McK sin (returned), A. B. M. Union, 
Swatow; Miss Emma INVEEN (return- 
ed), A. B. M. Union, Sze-chuen ; Mrs. 
M. P. McCormick, Miss A. M, Stoan, 
Dr. and Mrs. Eocar Woops (return- 
ed) and two children, for Southern 
Presbyterian Mission, 

At Shanghai, 2nd December, Mr. James 
R. Apbam (returned), from England, 
Messrs. J. W. Witcox, G. L. Haicut 
and J. S. Fippter, from North Ame- 
rica for C. I. M. 

At Shanghai, 3rd Dec., Mrs. N. J. 
PLuMB (returned), M. E. Mission, 
Foochow. 

At Shanghai, 5th Dec., Rev. and Mrs. 
C. J. F.P Symons and three children 

(returned). and Miss Grey, for C. M. 
Society, also Rev. and Mrs. A. H. 
Huntvey and child (returned), Miss 
McQvILian (returned) and Miss F. 
Kirkwoop, for China Inland Mission. 

At Shanghai, 8th December, Mrs. T. 
W. Hotston (returned) and family, 
also Dr. and Mrs. CHartes Lewis, 
American Presbyterian Mission. 

At Shanghai, 10th December, Dr. and 
Mrs. F. M. Wotsry, Misses E. L. 
ApspoTtt and M. Witsoy, M. E. Mis- 
sion; Rev. JoHN Murray (returned), 
American Presbyterian Mission, Shan- 
tung. 

AT Shanghai, 17th December, Rev. and 
Mrs. S. PoLLarp and child (returned), 
Rev. W. A. Grist and Miss Hown, 
for C. I, M.; and Miss E. M. Hunt, 
Friends’ Mission. 

At Shanghai, 20th December. Dr. Wot- 
FENDALE, Rev. HENRY RoBERTSON and 
Rey. and Mrs. SparHam® (returned), 
London Mission. 

At Shanghai, 27th December, Rev. J. 
A. O. GoTreNBERG, Northern Lutheran 
Mission. 


At Shanghai, Messrs. C. H. Burnaum, 
S. Witiiams, CLARKE and Bout, Dr. 
and Mrs. J. Truster, Misses F. E. 
Spracuge, A. E, Srockrorp and M. 
H. Davis (unco nected). 





